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ROBERT RAIKES. 


Iw all ages of the world, men have 
been found urging various preten- 
tions to the title of Benefactors of 
Mankind; and the meed of praise has, 
too often, been adjudged to them, 
not by the strict rules of wisdom and 
justice, but by the prepossessions of 
their panegyrists in favour of certain 
measures, which had been carried into 
effect through their exertions. Herocs 
and Legislators may, with some degree 
of propriety, be considered worthy 
of our gratitude, for what we would 
call the accidental benefits conferred 
on the human race by their talents 
and their enterprise; but we appre- 
hend, that of those who have thus 
obtained the most unlimited applause, 
the great majority wil' be found de- 
ficient in certain characteristics, the 
want of which must ever, in the eye 
of sober reason, invalidate their claims 
to the high and honourable rank to 
which they have been exalted by 
their admirers. How often have 
the achievements of the warrior, the 
wisdom of the statesman, and the re- 
searches of the philosopher, been 
rendered, by the guidance of an over- 
ruling Providence, subservient to the 
best interests of the world, while the 
actors themselves were impelled to 
those beneficial pursuits by no higher 
incentive than their own personal ag- 

ndizement; and the principle of sel- 
shness, from which they acted, like 
the devouring worm at the root of Jo- 
nah’s gourd, speedily destroyed the 
friendly shade of their wide-spread- 
ing reputation, which had previously 
screened their actions from the pene- 
trating and withering glance of ration- 
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al investigation. Such characters have 
their reward—they seek and they ob- 
tain the applause of men in proportion 
to the benefits they confer upon them; 
but they can lay no just claim to the 
praise of disinterestedness, nor to the 
title of philanthropists. 

No action can be accounted truly 
good, which springs not from a prin- 
ciple of faith in Him who is the au- 
thor of all goodness—and this prin- 
ciple will ever lead its possessor ‘to 
seck not the praise of men, but of 
God,” Genuine beneficence is exci- 
ted to exertion by the purest motives 
—aims at enterprizes of the greatest 
utility—and labours to discover, and 
carry into effect, the most likely 
means for their accomplishment.— 
Such were the characteristics which 
this celestial virtue exhibited in the 
life of the venerated subject of this 
brief memoir; and if the extensive 
success with which heaven has blessed 
his active and disinterested efforts for 
promoting the best interests of his 
fellow-creatures, be taken into the 
account, he must be entitled to a hi 
rank amongst those burning and shin- 
ing lights, whom heaven has sent 
forth, often after long intervals, to 
illumine the moral darkness of our 
world, Future generations will call 
him blessed, and the recompense 
which he sought not on earth, he 
shall abundantly receive at the resur- 
rection of the just. 

Mr. Robert Raikes was born at Glou- 
cester, (Eng.) in the year 1735. His 
father was the printer and proprietor. 
of the Gloucester Journal, and to this 
business the subject of our memoir 
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succeeded, by which he is said to | 
have acquired a competent property. 
We are not acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of his education, or the 
events of his early life, but active be- 
nevolence <listinguished his manhood, 
and that Divine principle (without 
which all pretensions to religion are 
as the sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal) was first called into action by 
the forlorn condition of the Prisoners 
in the Bridewell of Gloucester. His 
property, his pen, and his influence, 
were devoted to provide for them, 
not only the things needful for this 
life, but the more important advanta- 
ges of religious and moral instruction, 
in order to prepare them for the en- 
joyment of a happier world. 

The effort fully succeeded, and 
acted, perhaps, as a stimulus to fur- 
ther exertion. He had seen his fellow- 
men brought to the lowest state of 
misery and degradation by the want 
of a religious education, and his en- 
lightened mind was thus prepared to 
sanction the axiom—that prevention 
is better than cure. Moral culture 
may be applied with much greater 
efficacy to guard the untainted mind 
against contamination, than to restore 
it after it has strayed from the narrow 
path. What men of the world called 
accident, pointed out the course of 
this benevolent man. But it was 
such an accident as would have pass- 
ed unheeded, by all not under the 
influence of that charity which * stu- 
dies not its own things but those of 
others.” Mr. Raikes found it his 
meat and drink to do the will of his 
heavenly Father, and was prepared 
to say with the Psalmist, “Show me 
the way of thy commandments, and 
I will walk in them with my whole 
heart.” He that ardently desires to 
be useful, and seeks the guidance of 
that blessed Spirit who leads into all 
truth, will ever be favoured with op- 
portunities of bringing his benevolent 
designs into exercise. 

The circumstances which led to the 
formation of the Sunday School Sys- 
tem, may be reckoned amongst the 
many proofs which the history of the 
world furnishes, that Providence has 
frequently caused the most magnifi- 








cent effects to spring from means the 
most simple, and by the steady per- } 


severing efforts of an individual, the 
most important ends have often been 
accomplished. With a sensation of 


idelight, which none can conceive, 


but those who have drunk from the 
same perennial fountain, Mr. Raikes, 
when on the threshold of Eternity, 
related the interesting story of the 
origin of Sunday schools. One day 
inthe year 1782, he went into the 
suburbs of his native city to hire a 
gardener. The man was from home, 
and while Mr. Raikes awaited his re- 
turn he was much disturbed by a 
group of noisy boys who infested the 
street. He asked the gardener’s wife 
the cause of these children being so 
neglected and depraved. Her em- 
phatic reply was, “Oh, Sir! if you 
were here on a Sunday you would 
pity them indeed, we cannot read our 
Bible in peace for them.” This answer 
operated with the force of electricity, 
and called forth all the energy of his 
benevolent soul. “Can nothing,” he 
asked, ** be done for these poor chil. 
dren? Isthere any body near that 
will take them to school on a Sun- 
day ?”? He was informed that there 
was a person in the neighbourhood 
who would probably do it. “* At this 
important moment (to use his own 
language) the word “try” was so 
powerfully impressed upon his mind 
as to decide him at once for action.— 
He immediately went and entered 
into a treaty with the school-mistress 
to take charge of a certain number of 
destitute children on the Sabbath 
day, and this proved the grain of 
mustard seed which has already pro- 
duced a great tree, whose branches 
overshadow our own land, and whose 
roots are extending to the most dis- 
tant regions of the earth. May its 
wth advance with accelerated pro- 
ess, till all the sons and daughters of 
ignorance and vice shall find a refuge 
under its fostering shade ! 

Mr. Raikes agreed to give this poor 
woman one shilling for her day’s em- 
ployment, and he soon found three 
others who were willing to undertake 
a similar task. He now communica- 
ted his plan to the clergyman of the 
parish (the Rey. Thomas Stock,) who 
promised to co-operate with him by 
visiting the schools on Sunday after- 


| noons. Mr. Raikes printed a little 
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book which he distributed amongst || chicfly limited to the vicinity of the 
them, and the Society for the promor | 
tion of Christian Knowledge sent him | 


a number of Bibles and Testaments 
for a similar purpose. The effects 
produced on the conduct of thes 
hitherto wretched children in a short 
time, cannot be better told than in the 
language of a woman living in the 
neighbourhood, who declared that 


‘the place was become quite a heaven 
upon Sundays in comparison to what | 


it used to be.’ 


At the end of three | 


years the number of scholars increas- | 


ed to 300. Many of these, as well 


as their parents, had scarcely ever 


been seen within the precincts of a 
church, but now numbers of them 
began to attend with regularity, and 
as many as fifty were sometimes pre- 
sent so early as seven o’clock in the 
morning. 

Mr. Raikes not only possessed en- 


tem into action, but prudence for con- | 
In a letter to a friend, | 


ducting it. 
written about this period, he says, ‘*! 
cannot express to you the pleasure | 
often receive, in discovering genius 


and innate good dispositions among | 


this little multitude. It is botanizing 
in human nature. I have often too, 
the satisfaction of receiving thanks 
from parents, for the reformation 
they perceive in their children. Of- 
ten I have given them kind admont- 
tions, which I always do in the mild- 
est and gentlest manner. The going 


| Mr. Ras! 


| insert 
iin hi 


city where they had originated, but 
when the plan had, in the opinion of 
ces, been fully tried, he con- 

ceived that it should be more widely 
disseminated. For this purpose, he 
la paragraph on the subject 
own Journal, which was copied 
ral of the London and pro- 
The plan was adopt- 
erin London, and the first 
ime on the list of the first Sunday 
School Committee in the metropolis, 
appears to be that of the celebrated 
Jonas Hanway. The success of the 
first effort now called the dormant 
zeal of many into action, the estab- 
ment of Sunday schools proceeded 


into seVv 


vincial | ADEPS 


ed soon aft 


throughout the nation with the ra- 
| pidity of lightning, and before the 


close of his valuable life, which oc- 
curred in his native city on the 5th of 


| April, 1811, he had the exhilarating 
ergy for bringing his benevolent sys- | 





among them, doing them little Kind- | 


nesses, distributing trifling rewards, 
and ingratiating myself with them, | 
hear, have given me an ascendancy, 

reater than l ever could have imag- 
ined ; for I am told by their mistress- 
es, that they are very much afraid of 
my displeasure.” Besides attending 
to the instruction of the children in 
their religious and social duties, he 
was particular in inculcating habits of 
cleanliness; and however mean or 
ragged their clothing might be, he 
insisted that each child should come 
to school with clean hands and face, 
and combed hair; as he well knew that 
attention to these little decencies of 
life, have a wonderful tendency to 
advance civilization amongst the low- 
er classes of society. 

During the first three years, the es- 
tablishment of Sunday schools was 








satisfaction of seeing Sunday schools 
for Three Hundred Thousand Chil- 
dren established throughout the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

As it is our intention to give, on 
some future occasion, a history of the 
origin and progress of Sunday schools, 
we shall omit any further notice here 
of the measures which were taken b 
our philanthropist to extend his fa- 
vourite institutions, and conclude this 


Memoir with the following observa- 


tions of a Sunday school teacher who 
visited the tomb of Raikes about two . 


| years ago, 


The human mind, (says * J. es in 


nearly all its efforts, is more or less 


influenced by the extent and variety 
of associated recollections ; and con- 
sequently, in proportion as such as- 
sociations are virtuous or vicious, will 


_ our actions merit applause or censure. 


qe ee 


| almost 


_world, been held both pleasing and 
_ profitable, to refer to the records of 


Thus, the recollection, that a certain 
line of conduct has led to certain re- 
sults, will ineline us to advance, or 
to avoid it, in so far as we conceive 
its results desirable or dangerous, 
From these considerations, it has, in 
every age and nation of the 


history, respecting those whose vices 
or whose virtues, should be to their 
successors, like beacon lights to the 
inexperienced mariner, warning hint 
of danger, or guiding him to his de- 


sired haven, 
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It will already appear, that I am |! meditative saunter beside its mean- 
. : 7 ; . . . . 
more peculiarly anxious to press upon || dering river, no object excited in my 


i 
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my endeared fellow laboures, the 
study of ancient, as well as contem- 
porary biography, especially as it re- 
spects our efforts to inspire a love of 
virtue, and abhorrence of vice, in the 
minds of our youthful, but deeply in- 
teresting charge. Indeed, we have am- 
ple illustration of the truth of the pre-_ 
ceding remarks, in the universal prac- | 
tice of all former ages, in which it has 
proved peculiarly serviceable to direct | 
the attention of youth to the examples || 
of their predecessors. The youths of | 
Greece and Rome, doubtless, derived | 
peculiar benefits, by being led to | 
contemplate the varied history of 
those, whose vices either blotted the 
fairer records of their times, or whose 
virtues were the guiding stars of their 
successors, in the paths of philosophy, 
and patriotism. The names of Ly- 
curgus, Socrates, and Cesar, were 
universally proclaimed, and revered 
in the groves of Academus, and the 
classic schools of antiquity. Indeed, 
every nation, as already hinted, has 
found the advantage of referring its 
youth especially to the conduct of 
their predecessors, and while the Jews 
congratulate themselves on their af- 
finity to Solomon, and the Turks re- 
joice in the borrowed lustre of Ma- 

omet, and Christians in every age 
adore and imitate the virtues of our 
divine Redeemer, is it not becoming, 
and pleasing, and profitable for Sun- 
day school teachers, to meditate on 
the character, and imitate the con- 
duct of Raikes, the founder of those 
scriptural and salutary schools, we 
profess to maintain, and in which, as 
we labour through the sacred hours 
of the Sabbath, we manifest our love 
to Christ, and to children, and our de- 
light to do any thing for him, who 
has done every thing for us. 

During a recent commercial tour 
through the west of England, 1 had 
the happiness of spending a few days 
in the ancient city of Gloucester, and 
with a youthful yet useful curiosity, 1 
visited every object of interest in its 
vicinity. But while, with the antiqua- 
rian, | viewed its venerable cathedral 
with daily delight, and with the lover 
of simple nature, rejoiced in traversing 
the adjoining hilis, or in taking a 
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bosom, more genuine though melan- 
choly satisfaction, than the grave of 
Raikes! In the south aisle of the 
ancient church of St. Mary de Crypt, 
repose the remains of a man, whose 
memory is recorded in the brightest 
annals of his country’s philanthropists, 


and whose virtues especially com- 
_mand the gratitude of every Chris- 


tian, and demand the imitation of 
every Sunday school teacher. Born 
in this venerable city in the year 1736, 
he followed the profession of a prin- 
ter. In him the fruits of Christian 
principles were eminently manifested. 
As our excellent ** Guide,’’ Mr. James, 
expresses it, ‘“‘his heart was one of 
mercy’s earthly temples, his benevo- 
lence was ardent and active.” Commi- 
serating the ignorance and depravity 
of the poor children who played about 
the streets on the Sabbath, he formed 
the plan of getting them instructed in 
the ways of piety and order, and the 
first Sunday school was established at 
the end of 1781, or the beginning of 
1782. The beneficial results quickly 
appearing, schools increased on every 
side, and when their truly patriotic 
founder concluded his earthly pil- 
grimage in a 1811, the shallow rivulet 
which arose at Gloucester, had ex- 
panded into a mighty river, extending 
throughout the kingdom, moralizing 
and adorning every vicinity in its 
course, 


As aSnunday school teacher I gazed 
with melancholy satisfaction on the 
monumental tablet. Taking a sketch, 
from which I drew the present front- 
ispiece to your excellent miscellany, I 
secretly wished that many of my en- 
deared fellow labourers, could have 
shared in those sweet and salutary 
emotions which filled my bosom at 
that moment; and it is to my mind a 
a gratifying consideration, that per- 
haps many of our worthy friends, 
viewing this interesting memorial at 
the beginning of a new year, may be 
stimulated to renewed energies in a 
cause so scriptural, so patriotic, so 
truly glorious. 


I merely subjoina few lines written 
on the spot, from the inspiration of 
surrounding objects, and remain as 
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ever, your humble contributor, and 
truly obliged fellow-labourer, 
J. J. 
LINES, 
Composed while viewing the Tomb of 
Robert Raikes, the Founder of Sun- 
day Schools, at Gloucester. 


Spirit of Charity! which guided Raikes, 
O guide thou me, to emulate his deeds. 


1826. Why do you believe the Bible to be the word of God? 





May I inspir’d—by this sweet sacred hour 
Be led to pray for sov’reign grace to aid 


{ Translation of 








My humble effurts in the same good cause, 
Este ming it delightful to succeed 


The steps of ome, (his country’s benefactor, 
k ‘ 5 


Who, asa friend of youth, and Sabbath Schools, 
Now shines resplendent as a star in heav'n. 
O may my fellow teachers, with myself, 


Desire and feel his pure philanthropy, 


His energetic interest for the poor ; 


And having pledg’d ourselves to work, 
In k-ading poverty’s negleeted babes 


Vo find an entrance to eternal joys, 
Here, would we pause awhile o'er Raikes’ tomb, 
Lill memory ranges all his worthicst deeds, 


And bids succeeding teachers imitate! J, J. 


the Epitaph.) 


Sacred to the Flemory 


OF 


ROBERT 


RAIKES, 


Late Printer in this City, 
Who departed this life on the 7th day of September, 


In the Year S OF his 


of his Age 


1757, 
68 ; 


Salvation, 


ALSO, OF 
MARIA, his beloved Wife, Daughter of the Rev. Richard Drew, 
Who died the 30th October, 


of our 


.o 
In the Year > of her 


ALSO 


Salvation, 1779, 
Age, e@ eens 65; 
», OF 


OBERT, 
Their Eldest Son, 


By whom Sabbath Schools were first instituted in this Place, 
and were also, 


By his successful exertion and assiduity, 


Recommended to others. 
He died on the 7th day of April, 


of or 


In the Year ; 


of his Age 


ir Salvation, 1811, 
75. 
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WHY DO YOU BELIEVE THE BIBLE TO BE | 
THE WORD OF Gop ? 
i 


It is a fact which of late has given 
me much concern, that notwithstand- 
ing the general excellence of the 
methods of instruction, adopted in 
Sunday schools, there is yet one de- 


fect, which is sufficient of itself to | 
counteract, and even to annihilate, in | 
many instances, all the benefit that 
might be expected to accrue from the 





_ best regulated Schools where the said 
defect continues to exist. I refer to 
the absence (as far at least as my ob- 
servation has extended) of at- 
tempts on the part of Sabbath teach- 


ers, to enable their pupils to answer 


the important question ; ‘* Why do you 
believe the bible to be the word of God?” 
| know it has been the fashion not 
‘only with Sabbath teachers but with. 
\religious parents in general, to con- 
sider it dangerous to unite with a sys- 
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tem of education for youth whatever 
might tend to furnish to the mind the 
slightest intimation that any part of 
the sacred Oracles ever had been or 
could be thought of otherwise than as 
an undisputed and indisputable verity 
—an idea which probably takes its 
origin from the principle, that if chil- 
dren are not permitted to witness evil, 
they will not know how to practice it: 
but allow me to ask, is this a mode of 
reasoning at all compatible with the 
high character of the Holy Scrip- 
tures? Is it indeed a fact, that the 
only safe foundation on which to es- 
tablish a firm and durable faith in the 
Scriptures is the mere prejudice of 
education? Is it only by administer- 
ing it as a kind of mental milk while 
the mind is yet in a state of puerility; 
when it first shows signs of life; that 
a firm assurance of the divine authori- 
ty of the Bible can be induced ?—And 
can it not afterwards be engrafted 
thereupon by a process of ratiocina- 
tion? . 

Let me not here be misunderstood 
as decrying the practice of inculcat- 
ing upon the infant mind an early 
reverence for the Bibie as the word 
of God: on the contrary, our own 
reason and conscience having taught 
us to receive it as such, I consider it 
to have become a duty imperatively 
binding upon us, as Christian parents, 
to make it an object of our first atten- 
tion :—still | must contend, that the 
religious belief, which has a place in 
the mind, only through the influence 
of education or example, is not a rea- 
sonable belief, and in all probability 
would yield to the first attack of the 
sophisms of infidelity. 

The writer has been led to this to- 
pic chiefly, by circumstances in his 
own history: born of pious parents he 
was early initiated in the principles 
and doctrines of the Christian religion, 
on the authenticity of which he placed 
the most implicit reliance solely from 
the dictum of the guides of his youth: 
but as these revered friends had not 
thought it necessary to store his mind 
with the evidences of Christianity, it 
happened in after life (as he has rea- 
son to believe it often happens, from 
what he has read of the experience of 
others) that after he had begun to 
make religion the subject of personal 
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and serious concern, and even after 
several years profession of it, doubts 
agitated his mind as to the divine 
origin of the Bible ; and though from 
these uneasy feelings he was soon 
and easily relieved by afew plain old- 
fashioned arguments in a letter from 
a friend, yet as circumstances have 
since arisen which have occasionally 
thrown him into the society of avow- 
ed deists, he has often had to regret 
that he was furnished with very few 
arguments beside what had arisen in 
his mind from the exercise of his own 
scanty reasonings, in consequence of 
which, though never convinced, he 
has been silenced, by the subtleties 
of well read and well practiced in- 
fidels, and this simply because his 
early education and subsequent read- 
ing had not borne sufficiently on the 
subject. 

It may possibly be objected by 
some, that the children in our schools 
are in general too young to be able 
to argue on any subject, especially 
one so difficult and intricate—to 
which I reply, my object is not (im- 
mediately) to teach them to argue, so 
much as to satisfy their own minds of 
the reasonableness of their creed; and 
also that when they leave us, they 
may not be entirely destitute of ma 
terial fogarguments when their minds 
become Thore matured, and they are 
placed in such circumstances as will 
require the exercise of the reasoning 
faculty in self defence. Beside, the 
alternative is between teaching them 
in their youth, or not at all: few 
of our scholars remain with us after 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, and 
fewer still when they have left us, 
possess either the means or the incli- 
nation to enter upon the study of a 
subject which requires so considera- 
ble a sacrifice of time and money, 
fully and completely to investigate. 

And why should this objection be 
raised against this particular species 
of knowledge more than any other ’ 
Does not the whole of what we call in 
common life, even a ibera! education, 
—so much of it at least as is acquired 
before the age of fourteen,—consist 
almost exclusively of mere elementa- 
ry principles’? a mere basis on which 
their own industry is to build in after 
years: take for example only the 
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system of book-keeping, as taught in | ago, when education was confined 


our commercial seminaries; 
one acquainted with business is well 
aware that at best it can afford to the 


youth but a very superficial and im- | 


perfect idea of the routine of a count- 


ing-house, for the systems are neces- | 
sarily, almost as varied as the differ- | 
ent kinds of business carried on in | 
this great commercial country: and | 


as for the science, &c. how very small 
is the quantum of knowledge which 
can be acquired of these during the 
period usually devoted to education ; 
of course it must be confined to car- 
dinal doctrines and principles, with 
the data whence they are deduced : 
but, does any judicious parent in con- 
sideration of the scanty portion that 
can be acquired, withhold from his 
child that scanty portion? rather, 
does he not regard these instructions 
as the seed, the germinating princi- 
ple ; and the implantation of them in 
the mind the only method, or certain- 
ly the best, of ensuring future ver- 
dure and fructification ? 

If then it be considered of impor- 
tance to establish the minds of the 
young in the fundamental principles 
of sciences of mere human invention, 
of how much higher moment is it 
that they should be instructed to 
maintain a stand for that system of 
pure and divine philosophy revealed 
in the Bible, against the sacrilegious 
efforts of the infidel, who would gladly 
erect his triumphant war trophies 
tinged with the blood of souls, amid 
the wreck of all moral obligation— 
would impiously efface the bright im- 
age of the King of Kings from the 
best and noblest of his works—would 
fix his ruthless vulture-fang in the 
very principle of hope, tear it from 
the bosom of his wretched victim, and 
consign him to darkness, yea, the 
blackness of darkness for ever. 

Should it still be urged that the 
advantage of this kind of education 
would be more than counterbalanced 
by its disadvantages, that while few 
sceptics would be established in the 
truth, many who before believed 
would be made to doubt, which f 
know to be the opinion of some per- 
sons—I reply that such an argument 
would have carried with it considera- 
ble weight some forty or fifty years 
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' before them, 


every || almost exclusively to the higher and 


middling classes, but, in the present 
day, when the poor are permitted to 
blessings of instruction, it 
is far different.—The men and wo- 
men of the present generation have 
been taught to think in our Sunday 
schools as well as to read ; and if with 
the ability to read and think, we have 
not given also valuable and sound 
materials for thinking; if we have not 
taught them to think rightly, and 
pointed out the difference between 
that and thinking wrong, what have 
we effected ?—Without keeping them 
long enough to form their characters, 
we have prepared their minds to be 
moulded and influenced by Christians 
or Deists, just as they may happen to 
fall into the hands of the one or the 
other; and the education given them, 
if it does not make them an increased 
blessing, must render them an aggra- 
vated curse to society; in fact we 
have only qualified them to imbibe 
the poison of infidelity from the un- 
numbered sources that abound, from 
the twopenny blasphemies of a Car- 
lisle, to the splendid aberrations of a 
Voltaire or a Bolingbroke, while we 
have utterly neglected, when we had 
the opportunity, to furnish them with 
a suitable and effectual antidote. 
There is something which to m= | 
mind appears to border on the absurd, 
in the idea of its being a disadvantage 
to a youth to be furnished with argu- 
ments to repel the attacks of infidels; 
surely a man must feel more confi- 
dence in, and more attachment to a 
cause, for which he can argue upon 
sound principles of reasomng, than 
one which ever and anon he is obliged 
to hear impugned and undermined, 
without being able to use the smallest 
exertion to save either it or himself 
from the shaft of contumely, and for 
an adherence to which he must be 
content to be numbered with those 
who embrace a system of superstition 
from no other evidence or conviction 
than because their fathers believed jt 
I repeat, how much 
more firmly would he rest upon his 


' creed, if to the early prepossessions 
| of his mind from the example of his | 
parents, were superadded a few con- 


centrated rays from that flood of light 
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which the advocates of the Bible have 
from time to time poured upon the 
evidences of its divine authenticity. 

If fam asked in what way I would 
convey the proposed species of in- 
struction, I reply in the catechetical 
form, which | consider by far the 
best method for impressing the mind 
of the pupil, as well as for affording 
opportunities of illustration to the 
teacher, who I think will generally 
find while attending to this part of his 
work, the truth of the adage, “* He 
who teaches, learns.” 

My principal design in offering 
these remarks is, to call the atten- 
tion of persons of matured judgment 
in what relates to Sunday schools 
to a subject which has long appear- 
ed to me of considerable impor- 
tance: and by exciting a candid and 
free discussion of the question, to 


ascertain the utility and feasibility of 


my proposition; for I beg to assure 
any who may disagree with my pre- 
sent opinion, that | am far from being 
so bigoted to an hypothesis, as to refuse 
to be convinced if my ideas are erro- 
neous, or my plan impracticable: at 
present, therefore, | will proceed no 
farther in the subject, until | see 
whether it be of sufficient importance 
to attract the notice of the friends of 
Sunday school education, 





For the American Sunday School Magazine. 


MEMOIR OF MISS ELIZA HOTCHKISS BOW- 
MAN, 


Eliza Hotchkiss Bowman was the 
eldest of three children, and the only 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Bowman, 
of Beaver, in Crawford county, Penn- 
sylvania, and was born at Paris, in 
the state of New York, on the 26th 
of August, 1813. In the year 1816, 
her parents removed to the before 
named county, and settled in the fine 
valley of the Big Konneyaut. 

At the early age of eight years, the 
subject of this memoir was impressed 
with a sense of her condition as a 
sinner, and seemed anxious to know 
what she should do to be saved. Her 
distress of mind continued for more 
than two months. During this period, 
she was very attentive to the Bible, 
and frequently inquired of her mo- 
ther the meaning of what she read. — 








=— 


Subsequently to this, there was an 
evident change in her conduct, and 
some of her friends indulged the hope 
that she had experienced renewing 
grace. 

Her two little brothers became the 
objects of her special concern. She 
was very diligent in her exertions to in- 
struct them and to impress upon their 
tender minds, the duty of praying to 
their heavenly Father, and taught 
them the Lord’s prayer. She, at 
that time, felt so much the impor 
tance of this intercourse with God, 
that, on retiring to rest, she would 
sometimes awake them to ascertain 
whether they had not neglected the 
evening sacrifice to their Creator and 
Redeemer. Her life, ever after, was 
truly exemplary, and she discovered 
very little inclination for the amuse- 
ments peculiar tothe young. 

In 1824 a Sabbath school was 
instituted, on the Big Konneyaut, 
in which she took a warm interest, 
and of which she became one of the 
brightest ornaments. Her time, not 
only on the Sabbath, but from day 
to day, as far as domestic avocations 
admitted, was devoted to a prepara- 
tion for the appropriate exercises of 
a school, in which centred her high- 
est ambition and delight. In the first 
operation of all the Sabbath schools 
in the Crawford county Union, the 
leading ob,ect has been to make the 
learners accurately acquainted with 
the language of copious select por- 
tions of Scripture, in order that they 
might more understandingly attend 
to the questions naturally arising from 
the same, and to the explanations of- 
fered by the teachers. Eliza became 
deeply engaged, even to the injury of 
her health, in the study of her Bible, 
and obtained the highest distinction 
among more than thirty pupils. She 
received, in acknowledgment of her 
merit, many tracts, the instruction 
from which was not without a bless- 
ing, and a Bible, in which the Pa- 
tron of the Union wrote, beneath her 
name, the following lines, as transla- 
ted from the Persic, by the late Sir 
William Jones; 

* So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 


Calm, thou may’st smile, when all around thee 
weep.” 


During the last winter, parties of 
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amusement were frequent among the | 


young people of the settlement. She 


ball, which was appointed for the | 


first evening of January. Her parents 


having yielded to her importunity, || 


she went to the ball; but returned, in 
disgust, declaring that she would 
never attend another. She told one 
of her young companions she had so 
often heard that there was such plea- 
sure in going to balls, that she 
thought it would be well for her to 
go once to see if there could be as 
much pleasure enjoyed at these as at 
a place of public worship. This ex- 
periment fully convinced her that 
there was no pleasure nor satisfac- 
tion, for her, in such scenes of mirth, 
vanity, and folly. 

Whether she in reality met with a 
saving change, at the time of her 
earliest convictions, is unknown to 
mortals; yet, in the wise allotments 
of a merciful Providence, a visitation 
from the Holy Comforter was now at 
hand, in which this interesting young 
female, a number of her associates, 
and others were to rejoice, on earth, 
and forever in heaven. 

In the spring of 1825, a revival 
of religion commenced among the 
youths, in the place of her residence, 
a region, which had been long one of 
the strong holds of Satan, shedding 
its blessings eventually, on many of 
various ee and character. [Fora 
notice this, see American S. S. 
Magazine for August, page 255.} The 
subject of this communication was 
one of the first, upon whom the 
Holy Spirit was pleased to descend. 
After a season of anxiety, she obtain- 
ed that peace, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, and was made to rejoice, 
in the hope which she expressed with 
childlike simplicity and humility, that 
she had passed from death to life. 

It is worthy of remark that the nu- 
merous chapters, upon which she had 
sO pte owe | pondered and which she 
had recited memoriter, were a source 
of unspeakable comfort to her mind, 
and exhibited to her view, beauties 
and truths, of which she had never 
before conceived. She told her mo- 
ther that she knew but very little of 
any part of the Bible, except the 
portions she had learned for the Sab- 
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bath school; but that she found so 


| much satisfaction in these, she was de- 
expressed a strong desire to go to a || termined to read with care the whole 


of that best of books, which she dili- 


| gently did, much to her spiritual edi- 














ication. 

On being asked why she thought 
that she had experienced a change of 
heart, she replied, because all things 
appeared new to her, and because 


the society of the pieus was pe- 


culiarly pleasant and dear to her— 
She was favoured with a strong hope 
and trust in the merits of her Saviour, 
and appeared to have great enjoy- 
ment in loving and serving the Lord, 
and longed and wrestled to see oth- 
ers around her rejoicing in the bless- 
ed Redeemer. The poor benighted 
heathen had a place in her heartand 
prayers, as was evident from the ar- 
dent desire she often expressed for 
their instruction and salvation. 

What pious parents would not con- 
sider ita greater honour, in the hum- 
blest cabin, to have such a hter, 
than to live in a palace crowned with 
the riches and the power of an em- 
pire ? What Sabbath school teacher, 
feeling the importance of his office, 
would not rejoice in such a pupil, 
partly through his instrumentality, 
prepared fora diadem in the king- 
dom of heaven? What family, what 
village, what church, knowing any 
thing of Christian worth, would not 
give thanks to God for such a trea- 
sure—such a youth—so enlisted in 
the cause of Christ—shedding such a 
lustre on human nature? And what 
lover of Jesus would not look forward 
with exultation to the blessings to 
result from the example of one so 
early embarked in the Redeemer’s 
cause / 

Could the life of this young disciple 
have been spared till the age of three 
score years and ten, no mortal can 
calculate the amount of she 
might have been the honoured instru- 
ment of promoting; but, however 
loved af esteemed, however Sili- 
cerely and warmly attached to the 
Saviour of the world, no age nor con- 
dition is exempt from the ravages of 
death, all flesh is and all the 

oodliness thereof as a flower of the 
field. The fairest rose is sometimes 
blighted ere it is fully blown. It may, 
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however, be remembered that hon- | ject of this notice, sleep in Jesus on 


ourable age is not that which stand- 
eth in length of time, nor that is 
measured by number of years. That 
life is long, which answers life’s great 
end. If the Judge of the earth some- 
times removes his dear children in 
the morning of their days, he not 
only does right, but in,mercy trans- 
lates them to a happier clime, and to 
more exalted honours and employ- 
ments where sin and sorrow and tears 
are never known. 

This young disciple of Jesus, al- 
ways of a sweet disposition and amia- 
ble conduct, early ripened for a man- 
sion in the heavens, was in the wise 
but mysterious dispensation of the 
great Head of the church, in the 
bloom of youth, contrary to the hopes 
and expectations of her pious pa- 
rents, suddenly released from the 
cares and imperfections of this tran- 
sitory life. 

On the 2d of July she set out with 
her grandfather and aunt in order to 
spend some time with them in the 
vicinity of Hamilton Collage, in New 
York, the place of their * eon with 
a view to greater tte) ee for edu- 
cation, than the place of her parents 
afforded. On their way, they stop- 
ped at Fredonia, to visit a friend and 
to spend the Sabbath and the fourth 
of July. Some of the young people 
of her acquaintance contemplated 
going to witness a public celebration 
of independence, and invited her to 
accompany them. She declined with 
the remark that she saw the vanity of 
such things, and hoped that they 
would also soon see it. It was noticed 
that she devoted the day principally 
to reading her Bible. On the 6th of 
July having proceeded as far as Black 
Rock, the horse, by some misfortune 
in the harness, became unmanagea- 
ble, run, and overset the wagon, 
throwing all upon a ledge of rocks.— 
Poor Eliza was instantly killed. Her 
aunt received no material hurt, but 
her grandfather had a narrow escape 
with his life. His head was very 
much fractured. in the operation of 
dressing his wounds, of nine hours 
continuance, thirteen pieces of bone 
were removed, yet he was spared 
and perfectly restored to health. 

The remains of the interesting sub- 


the banks of the Niagara. They 
were committed, amid the sympathy 
and tears of a numerous concourse, 
to the house appointed for all living 
— By strangers honour’d, and by stran- 
gers mourn’d. 

The present memoir might well be 
further filled with reflections, for the 


benefit of the youthful reader; but, 


though dead, let this young saint 
once more speak. 

She was asked, in what she most 
delighted’? Her reply was, in read- 
ing the Bible, praying, and being in 
the company of Christians. A little 
before she left home, one evening, 
she was asked to select a hymn, which 
expressed her feelings at that time. 
She pointed out the 146th, of the 
first book, by Watts, on the excellen- 
cies of the Redeemer, and the 3lst, 
of the second book, which ends with 


Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly 
there. N, 





ST. MARY’S, GEORGIA. 


The following report of the St. Ma- 
ry’s Sunday School, Georgia, has 
just been put into our hands, by 
the Rev. Mr. Platt, Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in that place. 
As it shows what may be done, by 
means of Sunday schools, in places 
the most unpromising, we give it a 
place entire : 


In asking permission to be united 
to the American Sunday School Uni- 
on, the Sunday School Society of St. 
Mary’s deem it important to sketch 
their history and present it in the 
form of areport. The school under 
the care of this society, was organis- 
ed in June, 1822, under circumstan- 
ces apparently very unfavourable to 
success. It was at atime of peculiar 
excitement, when many of the ene- 
mies of religion had arrayed them- 
selves against every institution, which 
was calculated to advance the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. The friends of 
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opposition, went forward in the name 


of the Lord, and, relying upon the 
strength of an Almighty arm, com- 
menced the school, No previous no- 


tice was given, except an invitation || 
from the pulpit, to all persons who || 


wished to have their children instruct- 
ed in the Bible and the doctrines of 
the Cross, to send them on the next 
Lord’s day morning. During the 
week there was much discussion on 
the subject; some mocked, others 
said it was only requisite for the poor, 
and the rich would be degraded by 
sending their children for gratuitous 
instruction. Others still (and very 
respectable persons) declared that 
the very invitation was an implied 
censure on their conduct, and im- 
peachment of their capacity to in- 
struct their children at home. Un- 
moved by these reproaches, which 
were known to proceed from igno- 
rance, all those who wished well to 
the interests of parents and children, 
met at the appointed time, and com- 
menced the school with eight teach- 
ers and forty-three children, under 
the care of two superintendents, a 
male and female. On almost every 
succeeding Sabbath there have been 
additions to the school, until it em- 
braces almost all the children of the 
town, except those whose religion 
forbids to study the scriptures. The 
happy influence of Sabbath school 
instruction was soon discovered in 
the order and quietness of the chil- 
dren, in the diminution of noise and 
riot on the sacred day, and in the lan- 
guage and deportment of the scho- 
lars. The most of these, who had 
been profane and unruly, became 
modest and of good report. This 
was so notorious, that the former ene- 
mies of the school became its warm- 
est advocates, and readily submit their 
children to its discipline and instruc- 
tion. Thus the society went on pros- 
pering for about a year and a half, 
when it appeared that, the novelty 
having ceased, the scholars had fall- 
en into a state of remissness, reciting 
shorter lessons, and less perfectly 
than at first; and teachers and pa- 
rents seemed to be imbibing the 
same spirit of negligence. The guar- 
dians of the school determined to 
model the school anew, and pursue a 
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totally different plan. This plan was 
to class the scholars as nearly as pos- 
sible, according to their capacity, 
without regard to age; to give to 
each class such, and as many, lessons 
as it could attend to during the week, 
and to require each individual in the 
class to recite the same lesson 
and, as an incitement to indus- 
try, every child who recited without 
making any mistake, was reported 
publicly every Sabbath evening, af- 
ter service, by having his name men- 
tioned by the minister from the pul- 
pit. This system occasioned some 
dissatisfaction among parents at first, 
but, being steadily pursued, without 
fear or partiality, has produced ef- 
fects exceeding the most sanguine 
expectations. It is now the highest 
ambition of the pupil, to be report- 
ed, and the eye of the parent glis- 
tens with pleasure at the mention of 
names so dear to him. The conse- 
quence has been that, instead of all 
making many mistakes, there are few 
who make any. Out of sixty or se- 
venty children, there are sometimes 
fifty reported as perfect in their les- 
sons. There are now several of the 
scholars who have memorised almost 
the whole of the New Testament, 
and so correctly as scarcely to make 
even a verbal mistake. About six 
months since, the society formed a 
library, for the use of the children, 
which contains above two hundred 
volumes, adapted to the intellect and 
tastes of children, and tending to 
their improvement in religion. For 
the privilege of taking out books, 
they pay for each volume a certain 
stipulated number of those tickets 
they have received as rewards. In 
this way many of the tickets are re- 
deemed; others are redeemed with 
money, which is immediately devot- 
ed to some missionary object. Thus, 
while the children acquire religious 
knowledge, they imbibe a missio 
spirit, and learn to feel for the desti- 
tute heathen. Fifteen dollars, ac- 
quired by the diligence of the chil- 
dren, have been Lenosed of in this 
manner, within two years, and this 
will seem considerable, when it is 
known, that the tickets of the low- 
est value are but the sixth part of a. 
cent, and a child receives but one of 
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these tickets for memorising six ver- 
ses of scripture, and that only a small 
portion of the whole number is dedi- 
cated to this object. In regard to 
improvement, perhaps the members 
of this school have been excelled by 
few scholars in the country. Some 
may have recited more, but none more 
rfectly, as there are scholars who 

ave not made a mistake for the last 
twelve months. The advancement 
in morality has been very great, and 
is obvious to the most superficial ob- 
server—but there have been no con- 
versions among the children, that 
have come to our knowledge. There 
is evidently an increasing seriousness, 
and we fondly cherish the hope that 
we shall participate in the rich and 
inestimable blessings which have fall- 
en upon other schools. One of our 
teachers has made a profession of re- 
ligion since her connexion with the 
school, and all have greatly increased 
in assiduity and the love of doing 
good. 
Upon taking this retrospective 
view of our state, we find abundant 
reason to adore the hand that has 
led us through many difficulties, sus- 
tained us under much discourage- 
ment, and crowned our labours with 
success beyond our anticipations. 
And we pray, that this society may 
evermore be under the direction of 
Isracl’s Shepherd, and partake ex- 
tensively of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Hannrert A. Evsert, Sec’y. 

St, Mary’s, Ga, Nov, 12. 1825. 





PERSEVERANCE. 


Extract of a letter from a Teacher of a Sabbath 
School in Connecticut, to her friend. 

There are many children, who, 
from the want of early culture or na- 
tural abilities, present themselves for 
instruction, and by their apparent 
dulness of intellect, are regarded on- 
ly by their Teachers as objects of pity 
and causes of discouragement. 

One such little girl entered our 
school, July 27th, 1823, and had then 
attained the age of twelve years. 
Brought up in a state of ignorance, 
she had little or no acquaintance with 
the alphabet ; and four months pre- 
ceding her entrance, had commenced 
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The obstacles that impeded her pro- 
gress were many and great, but 
seemed only to increase a more ar- 
dent desire for knowledge. On a 
class of six children, five of them 
three years younger than herself, she 
would look with feelings of mingled 
emotion, and when the moment of 
her recitation approached, would 
evince a desire to withdraw from 
their observation, lest they should 
laugh at her ignorance. After fre- 
quent assurances that her case was 
not hopeless, and that more perse- 
vering application was requisite, to 
supply the want of early advantages; 
that none were disposed to smile, if 
she now made the effort to learn; 
and the purest of pleasures were in 
store for her, if she would acquire a 
knowledge of the sacred volume, 
and treasure up its precious promi- 
ses. She immediately applied her- 
self with diligence, and suffered no- 
thing to retard her provress ; and we 
well recollect (after a few months 
had elapsed) the tear in her eye, 
when told that a little girl, who en- 
tered the school under the same dis- 
advantages, had learned to read, and 
had obtained ‘* The Teacher’s Offer- 
ing.” She replied she had made 
great efforts, but now believed she 
should never learn, adding, that the 
lady with whom she lived, on hear- 
ing her make the attempt the even- 
ing before, told her she felt discou- 
raged. Her teacher again assured 
her there was no reason for despond- 
ency, rather for encouragement; her 
expiring hopes revived, her eye kin- 
died all that enthusiasm of feelin 
which prompted her to run home o 
tell Mrs. what her teacher had 
told her, and to rejoice in the thought 
that she would soon read as well as 
other children. We are happy to 
say, that she can now read, with fa- 
cility, almost any portion of the Bi- 
ble. 

The third number of our “ Scho- 
lar’s Magazine” was given her, and 
received with expressions of joy and 
gratitude. It may be necessary to 
mention, that this was not according 
to our rules, but her persevering ap- 
plication, her meekness under re- 
proof, and such strict accordance to 





with the simple rules of learning. |} the rules of the school, so far as she 
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was able to comply with them, were 


regarded by her teacher as sufficient 
to entitle hertothe reward. On the 


next month it was denied her, with | 


the information that it was not for bad 
conduct, but a full and simple state- 
ment of the reason, that she was not 
able to repeat scripture. Not looking 
for high distinction and honour, this 
was considered a great privilege and 
quite necessary to her happiness, 
The deprivation of it, we may ven- 
ture to say, was the greatest trial she 
had ever met with; in fact we have 
it from her own lips, after indulging a 
moment of deep sorrow, she came to 
the noble resolution of persisting in 
the course she had pursued, and by 
much study and application, to learn 
six verses each week, and in this she 
has never since failed—repeats cor- 
rectly and without prompting, and is 
fully entitled to the Magazine. No 
doubt she receives it more gladly and 
bestows a higer value upon it, than 
those who have obtained it with less 
difficulty. 

A proof of the interest she takes 
in the school, may be learned from 
the fact, that on Sabbath morning, 
she often rises before light, and with 
a candle, performs the duties which 
devolve upon her, that she may be in 
her seat before the appointed time. 
She is never absent or late, unless 
owing to some unavoidable circum- 
stance, 

After retiring to her chamber for 
the night, she is often heard repeat- 
ing to the other children of the fa- 
mily, the many interesting anecdotes 
she has heard at the Sabbath school, 
assuring them of their truth. In this 
we discover her affection for her 
teacher. 

But we are yet to speak of those 
considerations, which are more im- 
portant in themselves than all things 
else. We mean the great and ulti- 
mate object of all our labours, even 
the we of the never-dying soul. 
Under Providence, these children 
have become members of our school, 
and we fully believe that it is his de- 
sign, that they learn of us the way to 
heaven. 

With respect to this individual, we 
cannot say or think, that a radical 
change has taken place. Eternity 








only can develope the impressions 
made upon her mind. We have no- 
ticed, however, her remarks, evident- 
ly the result of reflection and feel- 
ing. One day, when busily engaged, 


| an anxious solicitude was expressed 


by her countenance, and on inquiry, 
she said she “had been thinking of 
her grand-father, (of whose death 
she had just heard) and feared he 
had died without a knowl of the 
Saviour.”? She was then asked why 
she supposed he was not happy after 
death, and replied, ‘* he was a wick- 
man—was intemperate, profane, and 
never read his Bible; and (said she) 
do you think such a one can go to 
heaven?” Being answered in the ne- 
gative, she requested permission to 
ro and ask those who had stood by his 
Seaibbed, if they had been faithful 
in telling him his danger, and whe- 
ther he knew he was to die. To 
these inquiries she received the chill- 
ing answer, that no one conversed on 
such subjects in his presence, and 
that it is of no consequence now 
whether they did or did not. The 
child returned with the reflection, 
that these also would go away into 
everlasting punishment, unless they 
speedily sought refuge in the ark of 
safety. Her anxiety did not end here, 
for she soon saw her mother, and 
made similar inquiries of her, and 
was told that he died, as most others 
who lead such lives, in a state of le- 
thargy, bardened impenitence, and 
was ushered into the presence of his 
Judge, unconscious of the torments 
that awaited him. 

She was convinced there was no 
hope for him, for she knew there 
must be a preparation for eternity; 
and, we doubt not, but she pray 
for her mother, friends, and herself, 
that they might effectually learn the 
way of salvation. 





For the American Sunday School Magazine, 


QUESTIONS ON REVELATION. 
Among the various plans now ~ 
operation to promote the gpm tar 
the church, are Sabbath sc in- 
stitutions, the prominent object of 
which, is to instil into the minds of | 


youth a knowledge of the sacred 
One of the successful 


Scriptures. 
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methods, which have been adopted, 
to facilitate this object, to gain the 
attention, to interest the feelings and 
impress the mind, is that of questions 
and answers. 

The following questions on the 
2ist and 22d chapters of Revelation 
were written by a teacher for the 
benefit of her class but if they are 
thought worthy a place in the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Magazine, they 
are at the disposal of the Editor. 

The verses referred to in these chap- 
ters contain the answers to the ques- 
tions, where the answers are not 
given; parallel passages, or texts 

earing upon the subjects (in paren- 
theses) are also referred to with a de- 
sign to be committed to memory by 
the pupil. 
REVELATION, 


What is this book called? Reve- 
lation. 





Why so called? Because it reveals 


the church. 





the purposes of God with regard to | 


By whom was this book given? 

By Christ. 

Why was it given by Christ? He 
is the great prophet of the church. 
(Deut. 18:15.) 

By whom was it written? 

By John. 

What other books did John write? 

One of the Gospels and three Epis- 
tles. , 

On what day did John have this 
revelation? (Rev. 1:10.) 

Why called the Lord’s day ? 

It was the day on which the Lord 
Jesus arose from the dead. 

Where was John, when he hed 
this revelation. (Rev. 1:9.) 

Where is Patmos? 

In the Egean Sea. 


Chapter 21. 


Relate the vision contained in the 
Ist and 2d verses of this chapter. 





(2 Peter 3:13. Rev. 20:11.) 

What is meant by the new heaven 
and new earth? 

The heavenly state. 

What is said of the first heaven and 
firstearth? 1 v. 

What do you understand by there 
being no more sea ? 

That there shall be no more sor- 








row, nor any thing to interrupt the 
communion of the saints. (Isa. 57:20.) 

Of what was the holy city an em- 
blem ? 

The church triumphant. (Psalm 
48:1—3.) 

- Whence and from whom did it pro- 
ceed? 2v. (Rev. 3:12.) 

What does the emblem, a bride 
adorned for her husband, denote ? 

The mutual love and communion of 
Christ and the church thriumphant. 
(Isa. 54:5.) 

What did John hear? 3 v. (Rev. 
10:4.) 

What did the voice proclaim? 3 v. 
(1 Kings 8:27.) 

To what state does this refer ? 

To the heavenly state. 

What will God do? 4 v. 

Will there be death in heaven? 
4 v. (1 Cor. 15:26.) 

Why will there be no more death? 
Av. 

Who will sit upon the throne? 
5 v. Christ. (Rev. 5:1.) 

What will Christ make new? Sv. 
(Isa. 42:9.) 

Why was John required to write 
these things? 5 v. 

For whose encouragement are these 
things recorded ? 

For the encouragement of the 
church. Rev. 1:11. 

What does Christ style himself in 
the 6th verse ? 

What does this imply? 

That Christ is the first cause and 
last end of all things. The author 
and finisher of all things in creation, 
providence, and redemption. 

What does Christ promise to give 
to them who are athirst’ 6 v. (Isa. 
12:3. Ps. 36:9.) 

How will he give it? 6 v. (Hosea 
14:4.) 

What is meant by the fountains of 
the water of life ? 

The blessings of salvation. 

How did Christ purchase these 
blessings ? 

By his obedience, death and suffer- 
ings. (Isa. 53:4—6, 8, 10.) 

What promise is made to him that 
overcometh ? 7 v. (Rev. 3:12. Zech. 
8:8. 

Who will have their portion in 
that lake, which burns with fire and 
brimstone’? 8v. (1 Cor. 6:9,10.) 
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What was next shown to John? 9v. 


(Rev: 19:7.) 

By whom? 9 v. 

By what emblem is the church 
triumphant represented in the 10th 
verse ? 

How is this city illuminated? 11 v. 

How many gates had this city? 
12 v. 

How many foundations had the 
walls of the city? 14 vy. 

On whom does this city rest?— 
(Eph. 2:19,20. Heb. 11:10.) 

Whose names are inscribed in the 
twelve foundations ? 14 vy, 

Mention the names of the twelve 
apostles. (Mat. 10:2—4. ) 

Was there any temple in this city ? 
22 v. 

Why was there notemple? 22 vy. 

Of what is this a demonstration ? 

That the heavenly state is exclu- 
sively meant. 

Of what has this city no need ? 23 v. 
(Isa. 60:19, 20.) 

Why does it not need the sun nor 
moon? 23 vy, 

Who will be the light and felicity 
of heaven ? 23 v. Christ. (Luke 2:32.) 

Who shall walk in the light of this 
city? 24v. (Ps. 22:27.) 

What will the kings of the earth 
bring into it? 24—26 v. (Psalm 
72:10,11.) 

Will its gates be shut? 25 v. (Isa. 
60:11.) 

Why will they not be shut? 25 v. 

What are emblematically repre- 
sented by the gates not being shut 
and there being no night? 

The liberty, peace, security, and 
uninterrupted enjoyment of that 
blessed state. 

Whe will not be able to find ad- 
mittance into this city ? 27 v. (Psalm 
101:8.) 


Ae ge will be admitted? 27 v. (Phil. 
4:3.) 


Chapter 22, 


What did the angel next show 
John? lv. (Psalm 46:4.) 

Of what is this descriptive ? 

The source of heavenly blessings. 

What is the quality of the water? 
iv. 

Whence does it proceed? 1 y. 

What does this teach ? 
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That all happiness proceeds from 
God and the Lamb. 


Of what is the river of the water of 
life an emblem ? 

Of the operations of the Holy 
Spirit. 

What is in the midst of the street ? 
2 v. (Prov. 3:18.) 

Of what is this an emblem? 

Of Christ. 

How many kinds of fruit did the 
tree bear? 2 v. 

How often did the tree yield its 
fruit ? 2 v. 

For what use were the leaves of 
the tree ? 2 v. (Psalm 147:3.) 

What shall not be in this city ? 3 v. 

What shall be init? Sv. (Psalm 
17:15.) 

What shall his servantsdo? 3 y. 
(John 12:26.) 

Whose face shall they see ? 

Christ’s. 4 v. (Job 33:26.) 

What shall be in their foreheads? 
4v. (Rev. 14:1.) 

What will they know from this? 

That they belong to the Saviour 
and bear his image. 

Will there be any night in heaven? 
5 v. (Psalm 36:9.) 

Will the light of the sun be need- 
ed? 5v. 

Why? Sv. 

How long will his servants reign ? 
5 v. (Dan. 7:18.) 

What declaration is made respect- 
ing these sayings? 6 v. 

By whom was the angel sent ? 6 v. 

Of what is this, compared with the 
16th verse, a conclusive proof? 

Of the Deity of Christ. 

For what was the angel sent? 6 v. 

When will Christ come? 7 v. 

On whom isa blessing pronounced? 
7 v. (Rev. 1:3.) 

What did John attempt to do? 8v. 
(Rev. 19:10.) 

What did the angel say to him? 
9 Vv. 

Why would not the angel allow 
John to worship him? 9 v. (Acts 
10:25,26.) 

Whom did he direct him to wor 
ship? 9 v. (Mat. 4:10. Heb. 1:6.) 

Who speaks in the 10th verse ? 

Christ. 

What direction is given to John itt 
the 10th verse ? 

Why? 10 v. 
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What time was at hand? 

The time when these prophecies 
would be acomplished. 

What is said of the unjust? 11 v. 

What of the holy ? 11 v. (Proverbs 
14:32, 

When will Christ come? 12 v. 

What will he bring with him ? 12 v. 
(Isa. 3:10,11.) 

How will he distribute his rewards? 
12 v. (Mat. 16:27.) 

What does Christ style himself in 
the 13th verse ? (Isa. 41:4.) 

On whom does Christ pronounce 
a blessing ? 14v. (Ps. ee) 

To what are they entitled ? 14 v. 

How may they enter into the city ? 
14 v. (John 10:7, 9.) 

What characters are without the 
city? 15 v. 

What does Christ style himself in 
the 16th verse ? (Isa, 11:1. 

How can Christ be both the root 
and offspring of David ? 

The Saviour, in his divine nature, 
was the root from whence David 
sprung, and as man, he was his pro- 
mised seed. 

Who invites sinners to come to 
Christ in the 17th verse ? 

What is meant by the bride? 

The church. 

Who are invited to come? 17 v. 

Of what are they invited to par- 
take? 17 v. 

How are they invited to receive 
it? 17 v. (Is. 55:1—3. John 4:10— 
14, Rom. 3:24.) 

What scripture characters, as soon 
as they found Christ, invited 
others to come to him? 

Andrew, Philip, and the woman of 
Samaria. John land 4 chaps. 

What shall be added to him who 
shall add unto these things? 18 v. 


(Deut. a 

What will be the consequences of 
taking away from the words of the 
beok of this prophecy? 19 v. 


WESTERN UNION, WN. ¥. 


Extract of a Letter from a Sunday School Su 
in Oneida » N. Y. to his 
in New-York, dated November 10, 1825. 


“I wrote respecting two or three 








schools near us, where the Lord is 
in the midst, and where quite a num- 
ber have a good hope in Jesus. In 
Western, there are about one hundred 
anxious, and quite a number are 
“new creatures.” Several of the 
teachers also have begun to seek the 
kingdom and its righteousness. I 
have heard that one teacher and all 
her class have had given them new 
hearts. In Westmoreland there are 
about thirty or forty quite anxious ; 
and four have become hopefully 
pos and three of this number are 
rom the Sunday school. You will 
bear in mind, that nearly all the 
young people in the society are mem- 
ers of the Sunday school—some of 
them twenty and twenty-one years of 
age. In Vernon, seventeen miles 
from this village, about one hundred 
indulge hopes, and several, | cannot 
tell you the exact number, are from 
the Sunday schools. 

“When I think of the responsible 
station in which I am placed, it makes 
me tremble, for I know I do not per- 
form those solemn and holy duties, 
with sufficient zeal and fidelity—and 
the worst of the matter is, I know 
better. Is it not the case, that in 
many of our Sunday sohools it would 
be difficult to answer some such 

uestions as the following, without 
eeling a sense of guilt; Why has no 
more success attended your school? 
I mean direct success in winning souls 
to Jesus Christ. Have there ever 
been many conversions, either among 
the teachers or scholars’ Have there 
been many instances of conviction 
of sin? If not, why is it so? Is there 
not a fault among Ses teachers, who 
are pious, to whom this may be 
owing? Are not their exertions di- 
rected towards making their scholars 
historians and Biblical antiquarians, 
rather than Christians? Is not too 
much comparative attention paid to 
make them acquainted with Jewish 
forms and ceremonies—with histori- 
cal facts—with the letter of the word 
—while too little is paid to make them 
acquainted with the evil of sin—the 
depravity of their hearts—their need 
of a Saviour, to persuade them to 
yield obedience to the commands of 
Christ, to exercise and cherish that 
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heavenly disposition, and those sweet 
and Christian feelings required in his 
word? 

“These questions were put to me 
by a friend a day or two since, and I 
can tell you I felt guilty, and hope to 


be able to mend the matter so far as | 


it is in my power. lI hope to spend 
next Sabbath in Western, and it may 
be, I shall catch a little of their spirit 
and life. 

“The Sunday school cause is gain- 
ing ground every day in this section 
of the country. Christians are be- 
ginning to look upon it as a grand 
instrument of ushering in the latter 
day of glory, when all shall know the 


Lord from the teast unto the Great- 
EST.” 





SCHOOLS IN THE WOODS. 


Extract of a Letter from a Superintendent in 
Virginia to one of the Managers. 


“T rejoice to inform you of the 
progress, I still meet with in estab- 
lishing Sunday schools, There are 
six schools in operation containing 
four hundred and sixty-eight children 
or learners, (for we have young wo- 
men that form complete classes and 
attend regularly.) have been great- 
ly in want of books for the use of 
those schools : the nearest depository 
was, or is, at Leesburg, and they 
could spare us none. I now procure 
them from Alexandria, all except tes- 
taments, of which we have received 
none, except what you procured me 
from the Philadelphia Bible Society. 

“ The two schools last formed were 
in a German settlement, six miles 
from where I reside; the children 
were so numerous the house could 
not contain them, so we held the 
school in the woods, where we usual- 
ly had three hundred grown people 
to look upon the school, and they 
would stand amazed to hear the chil- 
dren recite from thirty to ninety ver- 
ses of Scripture. Last Sunday a little 
girl, not eight years old, recited thir- 
ty-eight verses, and eight hymns in 
my presence. 

_“T found it a great cross many 
times to address these schools, espe- 
cially in woods or groves, where I had 


so many spectators. I thought I should 
Vor. IE—C 
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have to give it up, and sometimes 
they would miss me, and have to wait 
a litthe while for me; the truth is, I 
was obliged to retire into the woods 


_ and groves for meditation, and it ap- 


peared to me when I opened the 
school, that [had a new tongue, so 
true it is, that those who wait on the 
Lord shall renew their strength. All 
those schools are opened by singing 
and prayer, and closed the same 
way , 

* And now, my friend will think I 
have work enough on my hands. 
Well, | am not weary, for it is my joy 
to see the work of the Lord prosper. 
| hope you continue to pray for me. 
O pray that the Lord will keep me, 
guide and protect me, in this good 
cause, and that 1 may be resigned to 
his will in all things.” 





For the American Sunday School Magazine. 


SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERT IN BOSTON, 
September, 1825, 


Our last Sunday School Concert 
was one of peculiar interest. The 
vestry was filled at an early hour. 
Among the first measures proposed 
was a resolution to take up a collec- 
tion at every succeeding meeting for 
the aid of the “ Sabbath School Mis- 
sionary Fund;” which was passed 
unanimously, 

It was stated by one of the super- 
intendents, that with very httle ex- 
ertion seventy volumes had been add- 
ed to their Library during the last 
quarter. This success was urged as 
a reason why efforts should be made 
in other schools where additional 
books were needed. He further stated 
that in the female department of his 
school a point had been gained which 
had always been considered of great 
importance, the removing of the im- 
pression that it is ae for a scho- 
lar to leave school because they have 
become too old to attend. The means 
employed to effect this was the es 
tablishment of a “Young Ladies? 
Class,”’ to which all the scholars were 
removed on their attaining thirteen 
years of age; there to continue until 
they were received as teachers. In 
addition to the regular course of in- 
struction, which varies in the different 
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divisions, the members of this class 


are required in turns to instruct a | 


class of small children, which has the 


double effect of deepening their in- | 


terest in the school, and qualifying 
them to become permauent teachers. 

Mr. H , a superintendent, then 
rose and made the following re- 
marks: 

“The school of which I have the 
charge, has felt, in common with 
other schools, the effects of the sea- 
son. During the summer, either for 
relaxation, or health, or business, it 
is so pleasant, and so necessary for al- 
most all of us, to spend some time in 
the country, that the schools suffer 
considerably from the desultory at- 
tendance of the teachers. But the 





season is returning when the chil- | 


dren and teachers are re-assembling; 
and I trust, it is for a steady anda 
vigorous effort. 

“While ] am up, Sir, I will take 
the liberty to notice one or two top- 
ics of a genera! nature. One which 
{ wish to mention is, the common 
manner of speaking of the sucrifices 
of Sabbath schools teachers. Many 
times when our friends whom we 
highly respect, address us, we are 
told in strong language, how very 
great these sacrifices are, and how 
very heavy is the debt of gratitude 
due to us, from the Christian public. 
When listening to strong representa- 
tions of this kind, I have been in- 
duced to ask myself, “ Whom does 
the man mean?” not me surely : for 
Ihave never made any sacrifices, nor 
do | know of any one who has. Pos- 
sibly, indeed, we may have some- 


times omitted a meal, and perhaps | 
some of us may have risen an hour | 


earlier, than we should have done, 
but for this employment. But we 
have not been hurt by the first, and 
the last was conducive to our health. 
There is no faithful, thorough teach- 
er, who complains about sacrifices. 
He has to make some effort to be 
sure, but it is in a business where 
he is richly rewarded. If there are 
sacrifices suffered by any, it is by a 
ditlerent class of teachers; it is the 
half-day, the late-in-the-morning tea- 
cher, and he who does little while 
present, who groans under the en- 
durance of so many burdens. To 














| such, the business is a sacrifice, and 


it is no less a sacrifice to the business 
that they have any thing to do with 
it. I have at least two objections to 
the manner of speaking | have men- 
tioned. One is, that it has a strong 
tendency to deprive us of that little 
humility which we possess ; and which 
needs much more to be increased 
than diminished, to qualify us for 
our places. It has a tendency to 
make us think that we have done a 
great deal by way of supererogation, 
whereas there is not one of us, who 
has done half his duty. And it is 
better for us to be told so. As to 
obligation, possibly the families we 
instruct, and the world around us, 
may owe us something. But it is from 
their depravity, not our excellence, 
God owes us nothing, and our fellow 
Christians, if only they fill each his 
own station well, owe us nothing. 
Another objection, and it is one which 
is in all cases decisive, is that this de- 
scription of sacrifices is false. We 
have made no such sacrifices as are 
represented. 

“ During the past quarter, we have 
had a very solemn scene, in the death 
of one of our teachers. He was a 
young man of good education, an ex- 
cellent understanding, and kind af- 
fections. But a blight passed over 
him, he faded, and died; and we bu- 
ried him beneath the clods of the 
valley. He has not again mingled in 
our circle, and the little boys whom 
he taught, wait in vain for his ap- 
pearance. The event ought to en- 
force on our minds this truth, that 
whatever our hands find to do in this 
service, we must do it with our might. 
For speedily our opportunity will be 
ended. We sfall be taken from the 
children, or they will B€ taken from 
us, and nothing will remain but our 
account and our destiny.....” 

Another superintendent stated that 
their labours had been blessed in the 
case of one of their scholars, a Por- 
tuguese youth. He entered the 
school when he was thirteen years of 
age; being entirely ignorant of the 
letters of the alphabet. In the course 
of the year he was able to read in the 
Bible. After an absence of two years 
he had returned to this city, and 
within the last few months, had been 
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received into the church. The young | 


man being present, on being invited, 
arose, and in a very appropriate 
and feeling manner, stated what the 


Lord had done for his soul. He | 


regarded the instructions received at 
the Sabbath school, not only as the 


means of his acquiring that know- | 
ledge which would be useful to him in | 
this world, but also that knowledge, 


the possession of which is “eternal 
life.’ In the fulness of his heart he 
was led to exclaim “it is a blessed in- 
stitution.” The meeting was then 
addressed in a very solemn and in- 
teresting manner by William Ropes, 


Esq. and the Rev. Mr. Merrit, and at | 


the close a collection of about four 
dollars was taken up for the Sunday 
School Missionary Fund; this being 


the first time a collection had been | 


taken for this object, very few came 
prepared to contribute. 


FITCHBURG, MASS, 


The Sunday School Society of | 


Fitchburg, Mass. have recently made 
their annual report, extracts of which 
we find in the Recorder and Tele- 
graph, of December 23d. The re- 
marks on the length of scripture les- 


sous we consider important, and be- |, bler passions of the soul, and enkin- 


sides, the report contains many other | 


useful hints, to which we wish to di- || 


rect the attention of Sabbath school | 


teachers. The society was formed 
near the beginning of the present 
year, 


It was deemed of much importance 
that the teachers should be enabled 


to hear the recitations of the scho- | 
lars in the most thorough manner; | 
and that all the scholars in the same | 


class should be benefited as much as 


possible by the same recitation. To | 


accomplish this end, it was thought 
best that the whole class should be 
required to recite the same lesson. 
In this case the teacher could hear 
the recitation of a class with much 
more convenience, and in much less 


time, than if each scholar should | 


come prepared with a different les- 
son. Besides, the teachers, knowing 
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what lessons were assigned to the 
classes, could revolve in their minds 
such thoughts as might be suggested 
by them, and as would be suited to 
the minds of the scholars. The re- 
marks thus made would apply to the 
whole class, and all might be listen. 
ing to the instructions of their teach- 
er at the same moment, and be able 
to understand them as being founded 
on that portion of scripture which all 
had committed to memory. 

It was also believed to be far more 
important, that children should re- 
cite their lessons well, than that they 
should recite long lessons. 

No lesson, therefore, given out to 
any class, has been allowed to exceed 
twenty verses. The younger classes 
have received shorter lessons, accord- 
ing to their age and capacity. Hav- 
ing limited the lessons, it now be- 
came an object to have them recited 
in a perfect manner. To hire chil- 
dren to be perfect in their recitations 
by rewards, which seemed to appeal 
directly to the passions of avarice 
and ambition, did not appear to us to 
be proper, nor expedient. Still, it 
was necessary that some inducements 
should be placed before them. But 
while we endeavoured to awaken 
within them a strong desire to excel, 
we wished also to appeal to the no- 


dle within their bosoms the holy flame 
of benevolence and charity. This de- 
sirable object we proposed to ac- 
complish by the following method : 
Each lesson was'to be marked by 
the teacher, according to the manner 
in which it was recited, If the scho- 
lar made not a single mistake, and re- 
ceived not a single prompting, in his 
or her recitation, it was to be called 
perfect, and to be marked with the 
number 20. If any mistakes were 
made, or any prompting were neces- 
sary, the recitation was to be called 
imperfect; and to be marked with the 
number 15. If several mistakes were 
made, with considerable prompengs 
the recitation was to be called indif- 


ferent; and to be marked with the 


number 10. If the scholar 


pear- 


| ed to know but little of his lesson, 


and to have given but little attention 
to it, the recitation was to be called 
bad, and to be marked with a cipher, 
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i. €. accounted of no value. When 
the marks, given to the recitations of 
any scholar, added together, amount- 


ed to 100, he or she was entitled toa | 


ticket valued at three cents. The 
design of these tickets was to awaken 
a desire in every scholar to excel, and 
to make his recitations as perfect as 
possible. 

To promote the good management 
and welfare of the school, it was 
deemed important that the scholars 
should be punctual in their attend- 
ance, and regular in their behaviour 
during the exercises of devotion and 
the recitations of the school. For 
punctuality, therefore, a mark of ap- 
probation was to be given; and for 
want of punctuality a mark of disap- 
probation; and the same also for 
good or bad behaviour during pray- 
ers and the exercises of the school. 
When the marks of approbation 
amounted to 10, the scholar was en- 
titled to a ticket valued at two cents. 
These tickets, in both cases, were to 
be redeemed by the parents of the 
scholars, or by the treasurer of the 
Sunday School Society. In case the 
parents redeemed them, it would af- 
ford an opportunity for them to ex- 
press their approbation, and encou- 
rage their children in the pursuit of 


moral and religious culture, and the | 


acquisition of that knowledge of God 
and his word, which is able to make 
them wise unto salvation. But should 
parents feel unable to redeem these 
tickets, a resource was provided for 
the children in the treasury of the 
society. 

By means of those tickets, as re- 
wards for good recitations and good 
behaviour, it was thought that a spi- 
rit of generous emulation would be 
excited; but, in order to counteract 
a spirit of covetousness and avarice, 
the children were to have an oppor- 
tunity of contributing their money to 
some benevolent object. In this way 
feelings of charity and good will 
would be brought into action—and 
their hearts would be made suscepti- 
ble of kind and benevolent emotion. 
To aid in some measure the instruc- 
tion and education of heathen chil- 
dren, was an object, the nature of 
which all the scholars of the Sabbath 
school would most easily compre- 











hend, and one in which their feelings 
would be most likely to be interest- 
ed. To this object, therefore, all 
the money which might be contribut- 
ed by this school, was to be sacredly 
devoted. Thus, while these chil- 
dren might be induced to use much 
effort for the improvement of their 
own minds, they would be enabled 
to contribute something to promote 
the welfare of poor heathen chil- 
dren—to raise them from a state of 
ignorance and idolatry, to the pos- 
session of useful knowledge and the 
enjoyment of Christian privileges 
and Christian hopes. 

It was deemed, however, expedi- 
ent, that some rewards should be gi- 
ven to the children, to be preserved 
by them as mementos of their profi- 
ciency in the school. But it was 
thought best that these rewards should 
be few, in order to induce more stre- 
nuous efforts on the part of the scho- 
lars to obtain them, The number of 
these rewards, therefore, was confin- 
ed to four, and were to consist in 
books, each of which should be of 
the value of 25 cents; two to be gi- 
ven to the males, and two to the fe- 
males. Any scholar absent from the 
school four weeks in succession, was 
to be excluded from a share in these 
rewards; but they were to be con- 
ferred on four scholars whose ave- 
rage recitations were the most per- 
fect. 

Such was the system of operations, 
which the Board of Managers recom- 
mended to the superintendents and 
teachers of the school, and which 
they have carried into practice. We 
shall now proceed to state the re- 
sults. 

The whole number of females who 
have attended the school the past 
summer, is 92—and the whole num- 
ber of males, 66; total 158. The 
whole number of lessons which have 
been recited, is 1828. Of these 731 
have been perfect recitations—729 
imperfect—332 indifferent, and 37 bad. 
It is here meen to remark, that 
the number of pertect recitations ex- 
ceed in aslight degree the imperfect 
—the imperfect far exceed the in- 
different, and the bad are compara- 
tively very few indeed. The scho- 
lars seem to have aimed at the 
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mark of perfection set before them. | 


We cannot but feel highly gratified, 
that so great a proportion of the les- 
sons given out to the school, have 
been recited without a single mis- 
take or the least prompting. 4t is 
also exceedingly gratifying to learn, 
that while 3465 marks of approbation 
have been given for punctual attend 
ance and good behaviour, only three 
marks of disapprobation have been 
set down. 


ciency; and have contributed the 
money to which they have been en- 
titled by them, with the utmost 


The scholars have seem- | 
ed to value their tickets as tokens of | 
their good conduct and good profi- | 


cheerfulness, to carry the blessings of || 
education and religion among the || 
destitute children of the heathen. || 


It has been one of the most pleasing 
and animating exhibitions, to see the 
children of this school pressing with 


eagerness towards the charity box, | 


and with a sweet smile on their coun- 
tenances, 
treasures. 
sions, it is hoped, a spark of benevo- 
lence may be kindled in their bo- 
soms, which shall burn brighter and 
brighter for ever. During the past 
summer, in the manner which has 


been represented, no less than eleven | 





children of foreigners. Others, how- 
ever, entered the school, and when 
he left, seventy scholars attended. 
Six of the pupils were placed under 
the care of Mr. Parvin. He institut- 
ed a Sabbath school for Protestant 
children, but only twelve at first at- 
tended; afterwards twenty or thirty, 
among whom were three children of 
the late American minister, That it 
has not flourished still more, is owing 
to the fact, that, with many other 
pressing engagements, the teachers 
have not been able to visit the pa- 
rents of those who attend, or seek 
out other children, who, it is be- 
lieved, might be found, in considera- 
ble numbers, willing to attend, if the 
proper exertions were used. 


WESTERN AFRICA, 
A letter from the Rev. Lott Cary, 


has been published in the “Family 


Visiter,” from which we learn, that 


: i ur ce _the Sunday school, established by 
throwing in their little || . 


On some of these occa-| 


him, of which we gave some account 
in a former number, continues to 
prosper. We have now on the list, 


| forty, but only about thirty-three at- 


dollars and thirty cents have been con- | 


tributed by the members of this | 


school, for the education of heathen | 


children. 


seven cents have been paid by parents | 


and guardians to the children, while | 


only two dollars and sixty-three cents 
have been drawn from the treasury 
of the society. These facts we con- 
sider as indicating the interest which 
parents feel in the religious instruc- 


tion of their children, and their rea- | 


diness to encourage them in their 
laudable efforts. 





SOUTH AMERICA, 
The Rev. Mr. Parvin has returned 


from Buenos Ayres, on business con- | 
nected with the mission commenced | 


there by the American Board of Mis- 


sions, and at the January Concert | 


of Prayer in this city, he gave an ac- 
count of his Jabours, from which we 


learn, that in March, 1824, he open- | 


ed a school for the instruction of the 


i] 


_ selves lost, others are labourin 


tend regularly. Two of them, George 
and John, from Grand Cape Mount, 
can read in the New Testament quite 
encouragingly. In addition to that, 
I have under way a regular day school. 
We began with twenty-one, and now 
have on our list, thirty-one. This is 


; ; '| called the missionary school, because 
Of this sum eight dollars and sixty- | 


established in the name of the Affi- 
can Missionary Society; we teach 
from eleven until two, each day of 
the week, 





CHICKASAW MISSION, 

A letter from W.C. Blair, dated at 
Monroe station, Chickasaw nation, 
Oct. 19th, 1825, says: I think I can 
say with confidence and with grati- 
tude, that the Lord is with: us.. I 
have a meeting every Sabbath, after 
public worship, with black people, 
who are inquiring what they must do 
to be saved—about fourteen now at. 
tend. Two or three, I think, give 
decided evidence of a saving change. 
Some are only brought to feel them. 
to 
build a refuge out of the stubble of _ 
their own works, and on the sand of 
their own feclings and vain imagina- 
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tions. O that this might prove the 
commencement of a mighty work of 
grace in this land of darkness and 
death ; I trust we have your prayers. 
M. Y. Observer. 





ADAMS, WN, Y. 
Report of the First Quarter. 


The number of scholars who may 
be considered as constant attendants, 
has been about seventy-five. These 
have been divided into twenty-one 
classes, and have recited in all, 5732 
verses from Scripture and answers to 
M‘Dowell’s and Parmele’s questions. 
it has not been the object of the 
teachers to obtain from their pupils 
long recitations; but to give them an 


understanding of what they have re- | 


cited, and the greater part of the les- 
sons have been recited more than 
once, during the quarter. 

The library contains nearly two 
hundred small volumes; the interest 
of parents has been in a measure ex- 
cited to the subject ; and themselves 
and their pupils, have become accus- 
tomed to the plan of procedure, 











which will render their task hereafter, | 


more pleasant. 

The importance of religious edu- 
cation is generally acknowledged 
verbally, but denied actually. But 
whatever may be the opinions or 


practice of men on this subject, the | 


gospel must be subverted, and the 
principles of religion proved non-es- 
sential to the welfare of the world of 
souls, before the importance of reli- 
gious education can be rationally de- 
nied. And in the present state of 
things in this country, Sabbath schools 
must be considered as among the 
best means of securing this object. 
Children are studiously trained up 
for particular stations in life, and why 
should they not be studiously trained 
up for God? Children ought to be 


taught that the only foundation of | 


true morality, is found in the Bible. 
As the Bible takes cognizance of all 
the relations of life, so there are no 
duties incumbent on us as istrates 
and citizens, parents and children, 
husbands and wives, neighbours and 
friends, in a word, no civil, political, 
professional, domestic or religious 








' 


duty, which is not directed by the 
letter or spirit of the word of God.— 
The Bible, therefore, should be put 
into the hands of children at an early 
age, and into schools; and schools for 
the express purpose of d ffusing in- 
struction by means of this revelation 
should, and will be patronised by all 
wholesome citizens, as well as by 
Christians.— Western Recorder. 





UTILITY OF RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS, 


A circumstance has lately occurred, 
says a correspondent of Zion’s Herald, 
which renders your paper more valu- 
able in my estimation than thousands 
of silver and gold. And although I 
am not accustomed to writing, yet I 
feel it my duty to request you to pub- 
lish this scroll in the Herald, that its 
readers may thank God, take courage, 
and rejoice with me. The following 
is the circumstance to which I allude: 

I had a son who was once the pride 
of my heart, and whom I fondly 
thought would be the solace of my 
declining years. But he has for some 
time been addicted to the beastly 
habit of intemperance, with its train 
of evils, which had well nigh brought 
my gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. 

About two months since, his chil- 
dren (of whom he has five) were 
reading in the Herald, an account of 
a revival of religion, written by the 
Rev. Lewis Bates, I think, in which 
he observed that lisping infants, as 
well as gray-headed sinners, were 
converted to God. One of the chil- 
dren asked its poor mother whether 
they should be converted. She told 
them they would if they prayed to 
Jesus, and told thern also that Jesus 
was once himself a child, and that 
when he became a man he took little 
children in his arms and blessed them; 
and that he is now in heaven, and 
hears children when they pray, and 
answers them. “ Then,” said one of 
the children, “we will pray Jesus to 
convert father, and make him steady, 
so that he may pray with us, and 
work and get bread and clothes for 
us, as grandpa does.” Accordingly, 
early the next morning they began to 
pray; when, in the midst of their ex- 
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exercises their wretched father awoke 
from his fit of intoxication, and he 
his little innocents praying most earn- 
estly to Jesus, “that he would con- 
vert his soul and make him a good 
father, so that he might not come 
home so wicked as he did last night, 
and beat their mother and them so 
badly.” 

Their words went like daggers to 
his heart, and he cried out in the bit- 
terness of his soul, “ Jesus have mer- 
cy on me—God be merciful to me 
the vilest of sinners.”” He immediately 
forsook his evil practices, set about 
the work of reformation in earnest, 
and is now a humble, penitent, pray- 
ing soul. And I can say, as did one 
of my name of old, “ Now, O Lord, 
lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace; for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” 


TTT 
LONDON HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


This Society has no less than eleven 
hundred and forty-seven schools, con- 
taining 94,262 scholars, of whom 
above 50,00U are children of Roman 
Catholic parents. The scholars are 
instructed in either the Irish or the 
English languages, or in both, ac- 
cording to circumstances. The read- 
ing lessons of the lower classes are 
ectracted from the Scriptures; and 
every child who is admitted into the 
schools, must, at the end of twelve 
months, be able to enter the New 
Testament Class. Such is the demand 
for education among the poor of Ire- 
land, that the Society is called upon 
on every side to extend its schools to 
a degree far exceeding the funds at 
present placed at its disposal, 





ALBANY, N. Y. 


The seventh annual report of the 
Albany Sunday School Union, read 
at their annual meeting, Oct. 11th 
1825, has been received. The socie- 
ty at this meeting resolved to extend 
their labours to the whole county, 
and therefore amended their consti- 





ard || 


tution, and formed the ‘ Albany 
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County Sunday School Union So- 
ciety,” which we doubt not, will be 


_ the means of doing extensive good. 


After an introduction, setting forth 
the value of Sunday schools, the re- 
port says: 


This Union is an auxiliary to the 
American Sunday school Union, lo- 
cated in Philadelphia. The parent 
society is, without doubt, one of the 
most important of all the benevolent 
institutions of the land: and while it 
receives new strength and dignity 
from its auxiliaries, it gives them in 
return, and with a truly paternal spir 
it, encouragement, information and 
support of the most important char- 
acter. 

The Albany Sunday School Union 


| has now under its care twelve schools; 


Se 








viz. 1. The school attached to the 
South Dutch Church—2. The first 
Presbyterian—3, The second Presby- 
terian—4. The Episcopal—-5, The 
Baptist—6. he Lutheran—7. Wash- 
ington Street—8. The Worth Dutch 
—Y9. The African—10, The Metho- 
dist Episcopal—11. The third Pres- 
byterian—12. School at the Colonie. 


These schools are conducted by 
163 teachers, and contain 1121 scho- 
lars who have recited during the 
year, 165,544 verses of Scripture. 
In one of the schools several improve- 
ments in the methods of teaching, 
have been introduced, one of which 
we wish particularly to recommend, 
having ourselves found the same plan 
to be of very great benefit. 


Our mode of instruction in the New 
Testament classes, is, that a select 
portion of Scripture comprising from 
10 to 12 verses for each Sabbath in the 
year, except the second Sabbath in 
each month, when instead of the 
regular lesson, the card of rules and 
the ten commandments are recited. 
The teachers meet on Tuesday Even- 
ings, and heara lecture on the les- 
son, which enables them to teach 
more effectually; and after the scho- 
lar has heard the lesson explained, 
he recites it on the next Sabbath fol- 
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lowing, and every quarter the scho- 
lars are examined on the lessons, at | 
which time the parents are requested | 
to attend; together with the pastor | 
and members of the church. 


Improvement of an adult, 


An adult female attended our 
school for some time; she entered 
the school without the knowledge of | 
a letter, and when she left the moth 
she could read the Scriptures with | 
ease and correctness, and she had | 


committed a great part of the gospel | 


of St. Matthew : she expressed much | 


satisfaction in being able to read the | 


word of God, and our prayer is, that | 
she may be brought under the pow- | 
er of that word, thatthe chains of sin | 
may be broken off, and she brought 
to sit at the feet of Jesus and to 
choose that good part that shall nev- | 
er be taken com her. | 


A child’s reproof. 


In visiting the suburbs of the city 
we have found evidence to convince 
us, more and more, of the importance 
of Sunday school instruction. In vis- 
iting one family, the mother observed 
during our conversation that her 
daughter had once attended the Sab- 
bath school and that she was pleased | 
with the instruction that she received; 
the child, she told us, had reproved 
her in such a manner for working on 
the Sabbath, that she never should 
forget it; the child observed, that her 
teacher had said it was wicked to 
work, and that the day ought to be | 
spent in reading and prayer. And | 
have we not reason to believe that 
the instruction of children will be 
blessed to the salvation of their pa- 
rents? 








Death of Scholars. 


Death has deprived us of one of our 
scholars, a boy about seven years of 
age. When he was on the bed ofdeath, 
he requested his little playmates 
to go to the Sunday school, for (says 
he) it was there I learned the way to 
heaven. A few moments before his | 
death, he requested his father, who | 
was supporting him in his arms, to | 
lay him down, saying that he should | 
soon be happy, and expired. 














Another school has been deprived of 
one of its scholars, a boy not six years 
old. The last Sabbath he attended 
school, he received a tract, which he 
took home to his mother, and told 
her it was this tract which taught him 
that he was a sinner, and the way to 
heaven. On Tuesday following, he 
was taken sick, and on Saturday of 
the same week he died. From the 
time he was first taken sick, he 
seemed to be sensible that he should 
not live. To one who came to see 
him, he said, “ don’t go away so soon, 
for itis but a little time that I can see 
you.” He also said, that he rejoiced, 
he had been to Sunday school, for it 
had been good for him. He often 
repeated hymns and the Lord’s pray- 


'| er, that he had learnt at the school. 


At one time he called one of his 
school fellows and told him, he must 
be a good boy, and tell no lies, for 
if he did, he would not go to heaven. 
He said he was willing and ready to 
die, for he longed to be with his Sa- 
viour. His mother asked him if he 
was not afraid to die, and be laid in the 
ground? He answered, “ O no, for then 
I shall be with my Jesus, my dear Sa- 
viour,” and so he died. Such a death, 
and such language from a child not 
six years old, is sufficient encourage- 
ment to engage the heart of every 
follower of Jesus in this yood work 
and labour of love, and to cause us to 
persevere in well doing. 


Little Jane. 


A little girl whose name is Jane 
was admitted into our school at its 
commencement; in process of time 
she brought her two brothers along 
with her; she was taught by her 
teacher, that when she arose in the 
morning, she should praise God for 
keeping her through the night, as 
well as implore his protection for the 
ensuing day; and to commit herselfto 
his keeping through the silent watch- 
es of the night. It appears that she 
continued to follow the directions of 
her teacher till, strange as it may 
appear, she was prevented by her 
father, who upon observing her and 
her brothers kneel down at their bed- 
side to commit themselves to the care 
of their heavenly Father, perempt- 


|| orily forbade them to do ¢o any more 
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The child arose and wept; and from 
that time was under the disagreeable 


necessity of discontinuing her reli- | 


gious exercises until her privileges 


were restored to her by the inter-— 


fering hand of providence owing to 
the following circumstance. Her fa- 
ther became suddenly indisposed; 


and convinced, as he then was, that | 
he was without God and without | 


hope in the world, in the agony of | 


his mind he called upon his children 
to pray for him, little Jane came 
weeping to his bed side, and said, 
“father, when I wished to pray for 
you, you would not permit me, but 
{ will pray for you as well as I can.” 
She accordingly knelt down and 
prayed for her father. 


Study of the Bible. 


The superintendent called upon a 
parent of one of the scholars who 
had been very anxious to see the 
child’s teacher ; she stated that her 
son had come home with a question 
on the being of a God. She did not 
understand the way in which it should 
be proved, but she with her husband 
took the Bible and went to ro 
for proofs, they being unlearned an 
not having had the privilege of Sab- 
bath school instruction did not suc- 
ceed ; but she rejoiced to see that 
her son could enjoy such privileges, 
and hoped through the blessing of 
God, that he would be made wise 
unto salvation. 


Additions ta the Church. 


One teacher and twelve scholars 
have made a public profession of their 
faith in Christ during the past six 
months; and there are a few others 
upon whom we have every reason to 
hope a change has been wrought 
through the sanctification of the Spi- 
rit and belief of the truth, 


Death of a Teacher. 


Since our last report, it has pleas- 
ed providence to remove from us 
one of our teachers by death. She 
fell indeed in the spring of life, but 
we trust she was ripe for heaven.— 
Her life was short, but she lived lon 
enough to give her heart to God, an 
cheerfully consecrate her time and 
her talents to his service. While we 


mourn over the early departure of 
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one who bid fair to be a benefit to 
the world, and promised much to the 
cause of Sunday schools, in whichshe 
was engaged; we are comforted with 
the hope that, though she has left the 
service of God on earth, she has enter- 
ed on his worship in heaven. While 
she was employed in teaching, she 
became savingly acquainted with the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and ever afer, 
she lived a life of humble prayer, 
and patient labour in his cause. Her 
death was triumphant and glorious,— 
When the objects of this world re- 
ceded from her view, her hopes were 
brightened, and her hold on heaven 
strengthened. Her attachment to 
Sunday schools continued to increase 
to the last. When she stood on the 
verge of eternity, and from thence, 
perhaps, perceived some glimpse of 
the glory within, she then saw more 
fully the value of the immortal soul, 
and used her expiring breath to ex- 
hort Sunday school teachers to be 
faithful to the souls committed to 
their care. 


Concert of Prayer. 


The teachers of all the schools 
belong to the Union, and hold a 
monthly concert for prayer. These 
meetings bring them often together, 
give them the most favourable op- 
portunities to be mutual helpers to 
each other’s joy, ‘to provoke one 
another unto love and good works,” 
and to propose those plans that may 
enable them to promote his cause in 
whose service they are engaged. 

Libruries. 


We have learned with pleasure that 
many of our schools have established 
Libraries for the use of their pupils. 
The teachers are able to place in the 
hands of the children books suited to 
their capacities; and by this simple 
and wise plan, to continue the la- 
bours of the Sabbath through the 
whole week. The Board earnestly 
recommend their establishment in 
all our schools. They would add that 
they have been convinced that this 
plan might be improved by placing in 
every such Library a few well select- 
ed books for the teachers themselves. 


Teacher’s Manual. 
We have recently seen a publica- 
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tion from the American Sunday School ' 


press, entitled the “ Teacher’s Ma- | 
nual,”’ which we think ought to be in | 
the hands of every teacher of a Sun- | 
day school. For sound, practical and | 
wise views—for important instruction | 
and close and powerful application, 
it is unrivalled in that class of publi- 
cations. 





MILITARY AND NAVAL BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Since our last we have received, 
from London, the last Annual Report 


of the “British Naval and Military | 


Bible Society.” During the last year 


this Society, feeble and insufficient in | 


its origin, has grown intoa magnitude 
and importance hitherto unequalled 
in the history of benevolent istitu- 
tions, Deeply penetrated with a sense 
of the divine blessing, the committee 
commence the report of their labours 
with devout acknowledgments to 
God. truly, say they, “the Lord hath 
done great things.”’ This wonderful 
advancement is ascribed to the de- 
lightful fact, “that the King ofall the | 
earth” deigned to use the ARM OF | 
PRINCELY POWER to carry into 
effect the measures of the Society.— 
It is a source of the highest gratifi- | 
cation that, by recent order of his 
Royal Highness, the Duke of York, 
ae, in Chief, the Bible is 
now made a necessary part of the 
accoutrements of a British soldier ; 
and that provision has been made to | 
have the whole British army supplied | 
with Bibles from the depository of | 
this Society. This measure does the 
highest honour to the British nation, | 
and every pious heart will swell with | 
gratitude to that being who has taught | 
us that the hearts of kings are in his | 
rule and governance, for vouchsafing 
to give this remarkable and striking | 
sanction to the principle of the gene- 
ral dissemination of his Word. A re- 

uisition for seven thousand copies of 
the Bible, for the use of the army, has 
been made on the depository of the 
Society. This wise and honourable 
order of his Royal Highness is, indeed, 
most fit to stand written in enduring 
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Christian army.—Mariner’s Mag. 


characters in the regulations of ‘| 


CAREY STATION, 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Isaac M'Coy, 


to a gentieman in this city, dated Carey, 100 
mikes N. W. of Fort Wayne, Indiana, Novem- 
ber 18, 1825. 


“On my return from the eastward, 
I found my dear fellow-labourers 
struggling with many toils and diffi- 
culties, from which I could have wish- 
ed that my poor labours could have 
more effectually relieved them. In 
our missions to these people, it is in- 
dispensable that we teach them to 
work, as well as to read, and to pray. 
This circumstance brings on us nu- 
merous perplexing cares, and toil- 
some labours. While wading through 
these noisy and chilling waters, in the 
summer of 1824, we often felt an unu- 
sual solicitude for the spiritual salva- 
tion of the poor people of our charge, 
and many a time the wilderness 
around our dwellings witnessed a so- 
litary missionary on his knees, actually 
weeping over the miseries and de- 
pravity of his rude neighbours, and 
pleading with God to be merciful. 
The Lord at length appeared for sal- 
vation, and our place Scola “sweet 
and awful.” The religious excite- 
ment, of which you have, no doubt, 
heard, seemed to affect almost every 
one around us, (but, alas, not saving- 
ly) and many rejoiced in the exercise, 
as we believe, of saving faith. Eleven 
of our Indian pupils, three other In- 
dians, and nine hired white men, 
were baptized between the ninth of 
November and the fourth of June fol- 
lowing. This was to us a refreshing 
season, a happy revival of religion in 
this desert. It has indeed subsided, 
yet the cause of religion, and of civi- 
lization, is still progressive in our 
country. 

“Of the eleven Indian scholars 


| whom I baptized, nine were males, 


seven of whom we believe ought to 
be allowed a liberal education, 1n or- 
der that they may become the more 
useful to their countrymen. We hope 
they will be allowed a situation in the 
Columbian College, at Washington, 
or in some other institution to the 
eastward. Two other Indian lads, 
not religious, though sober and pro- 
mising, we have offered to a Presby- 
terian friend who offers a situation 
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for them in Princeton College, New- 
Jersey. 

“ We have also, two Indian females, 
one religious, and the other not, about 
the age of sixteen, whom we should 
like to favour with the improvements 
they might make in spending a few 
years in the white settlements, with 
some pious female instructress. But 
as yet we know not where we shall 
find a suitable situation for them. We 
believe the education of females 
among the Indians has not received 
attention proportionable to that given 
to the males. 

“We are in great want of more 
missionaries, both males and females. 
Seventy scholars belong to our school 
at this place, and had we missionaries 
we might open a school immediately, 
under very auspicious circumstances, 
at an incipient station among the Ot- 
tawas, 120 miles north east of this, 
denominated Thomas. 

“ The friends of the board having 
failed, we have, on this account, ex- 
perienced some additional difficulties, 
yet hitherto the Lord hath helped us, 
and blessed be his name. 





SABBATH SCHOOL SYSTEM, 


In a retrospect of the past year, the 
editor of the Recorder and Tele- 


graph has the following remarks 
on this subject: 


The Sabbath school system will 
disappoint no good expectations that 
may be formed of it, if carried for- 
ward as a work of faith, by labours 
of love, in the patience of hope. No 
part of the great system of benevo- 
lent operation that characterizes the 
present day, requires to its success 
a greater measure of patience, self- 
denial, and prayerfulness. Though 
less has been said on our pages of the 
movements of Sabbath schools than 
of some other labours of benevolence, 
it is not to be understood that those 
movements have been retarded, nor 
that they are to be overlooked in the 
contemplation of what God is doing 
to recover the world from the domi- 
nion of Satan. The system is every 
year advancing towards perfection, 
and laying a foundation for the purer 








faith and more animating hopes of fu- 
ture generations. 





MISSION AT CEYLON. 


The American Mission at Ceylon 
has, within the past two years, been 
distinguished by repeated outpour- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, for which 
every pious heart ought to return 
thanks to God, while fervent prayers 
arise for the continued manifestations 
of divine grace to those stations. In 
the month of January, 1825, forty- 
one individuals were admitted to the 
church of Christ, in the presence of 
1200 or 1500 spectators. Eighty-six 
persons then commemorated the 
Lord’s Supper, seventy-three of 


whom were natives. i 





THE SABBATH AT THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS, 4 

The following fact, given in the 
journal of the Missionaries of these 
Islands, will show in what regard the 
Sabbath is held by the natives : 

“While at tea this evening, we 
heard a herald passing through the 
district, (the manner in which all the 
general orders of the king and chiefs 
are communicated to their vassals,) 
making a proclamation to the people. 
On inquiring of the native boys in 
our yard, we learned, that the ob- 
ject of it was to inform the people, 
that the next day but one would be 
the Sabbath, and to command them 
to have all their food for that day pre- 
pared on the morrow, and not to 
break the commandment of God, by 
working on the ‘“‘latuba”—sacred 
day. Heralds have very frequently 
been sent out on a Saturday evening, 
to give intelligence of the arrival of 
the Sabbath, and to command its ob- 
servance : but this is the first time 
we have heard it notified so seasona- 
bly, as to take all excuse from those 
who disregard it.” 





REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


The following summary we copy 
from the Recorder and Telegraph 
of December 30, 1825. 


We have had the pleasure of no- 
ticing on our pages, with greater or 
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less particularity, more than one hun- 
dred towns, which have been gra- 
ciously visited by the Holy Spirit, 
during the year; exclusive of many 
others that have been refreshed by 
less copious showers of grace, and 
yet have occasion to bless the Lord 
that he has not forgotten them. These 
seasons of refreshing and enlarge- 
ment have been enjoyed especially 
in the states of New York and New 
Jersey. Ohio, Maine, Connecticut, 
Virginia, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, and Ten- 
nessee, have all shared, though in 
various proportions, the peculiar 
blessings of heaven. Perhaps none 
of the remaining states have been 
passed by; yet we cannot state defi- 
nitely what God has done for them. 
In these seasons of revival, so much 
dreaded and opposed by the enemies 
of religion, the vicious have been re- 
claimed from courses that terminate 
in death, and have turned to the 
Lord with full purpose of heart; the 
young and the old have prostrated 
themselves together before the cross 
of Christ; the new convert and the 
advanced believer have joined in the 
same songs of praise to redeeming 
mercy ; and many a precious fore- 
taste of the joys of heaven has been 
enjoyed in the sanctuary of God, in 
the social circle, and in the closet. 
In one instance, every house, in a 
small town, became a house of pray- 
er, and nearly every soul, of those 
arrived to years of reflection, a sub- 
ject of converting grace. In instan- 
ces, too numerous to mention, old 
enmities have been annihilated be- 
tween individuals and _ neighbour- 
hoods—backslidings healed—discord 
has yielded to brotherly love—and 
even the scoffing unbeliever has been 
compelled to exclaim, “See how 
these Christians love one another.” 
Our colleges have not been wholly 
forsaken by the angelof mercy. Ha- 
milton in New York, Vale in Connec- 
ticut, Middlebury in Vermont, and 
Williams in this state, have been, or 
are, distinguished by tokens of the 
divine presence. May we not re- 
gard this fact as an answer to prayer? 
And ought not Christians to look for- 
ward, with strong faith and hope, to 
the results of those wrestlings with 
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the God of Jacob, which it is believ- 
ed will become more and more earn- 
est and effectual, on the last Thurs- 
day of each succeeding February, 
till the ushering in of the Millennium. 
The conversion of a single youth of 
talents, fitted to command influence 
over the mass of mind around him, is 
like the turning away of an host 
from the side of the enemy, to the 
side of God and truth. May our col- 
leges never be forgotten in the pray- 
ers of our readers, and especially 
may they be remembered with holy 
fervour in that general concert to 
which we have alluded, as consented 
to by thousands of the people of 
God. 








EVENINGS’ CONVERSATIONS. 
Winter Evenines’ ConversaTIONs 
between a father and his children, on 
the works of God, Revised and 
amended by the Committee of Publi- 
cation of the American Sunday 

School Union. 200 pages, 18mo. 

Philadelphia. American Sunday 

School Union. 1826. 

The works of the Creator have 
been objects of wonder and delight- 
ful contemplation to rational beings ; 
from the early dawn, when the morn- 
ing stars sang together and the sons 
of God shouted for joy, through all 
past ages, down to the present day, 
and shall continue to be so until the 
heavens and earth shall pass away, 
and a new heaven and a new earth 
shall engage the admiring thoughts 
of saints in glory. Man, in every 
age and state, has viewed, with feel- 
ings of the deepest excitement, the 
wonderful works of God. From the 
earliest efforts of the mind to the last 
and grandest displays of human in- 
tellect, the heaven, with all its glori- 
ous ornaments, and the earth, with 
its ten thousand beauties and com- 


forts, have demanded the unceasing 
tribute of admiration. The opening 
mind of infancy, the glowing and 








| rapturous sensibility of youth, the 
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deep contemplation of manhood, and 
the reverential affections of age, 
find ever something in the works of 
nature, on which thought and fancy 
may stretch their utmost strength, 
and each discovery shall open new 
fields on which the thirsting soul of 
man may spend all its active, restless 
energies. 

To the man who sees the finger of 
God in the works of his hands, (for 
none in our day deny that these are 
all **the work of an Almighty hand’’) 
the wonders, the beauties, and the 
delights of creation, afford objects 
for the purest and by far the most sa- 
tisfying contemplation. And any 
book, or any plan, by which we are 
made more clearly to understand the 
wisdom and goodness of our Creator, 
deserves the candid consideration of 
him who loves his God, or who even 
loves self-gratification. This opinion 
is fully justified by the high popula- 
rity of Paley’s work on natural the- 
ology, and the many discourses and 
essays on the same subject which we 
possess, 

These remarks are prefixed to a 
slight review of the new work, enti- 
tled “ Conversations,” &c. The ob- 
ject of this little volume, with so un- 
ostentatious a title, is to exhibit a brief 
outline of those branches of natural 
philosophy and natural history, on 
which, in familiar conversation, the 
goodness and wisdom of the Creator 
may be satisfactorily displayed. The 
plan is given in the title; itis by con- 
versation between a father and his 
children, a young lady, a little boy, 
and a younger sister, who are each 
made to take an active part in the 
dialogue, and the writer has shown 
no little talent in this part of his 
work, The conversation is generally 
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easy, and the different parts support- 
ed with spirit and propriety. The 
subjects are arranged with skill, be- 
ginning with the general structure of 
the solar system, and passing through 
the various parts of it, till we come 
to the earth, when the conversations 
turn on its character, as a part of this 
system, and then on its component 
parts, its productions, and inhabi- 
tants, ending with man, the last and 
most glorious of the works of the 
Creator of which we have any know- 
ledge. 

It is in its style simple and correct, 
the ideas communicated in an easy 
and inviting manner, and while much 
instruction is imparted there is little 
danger of its being tedious, even to 
very young readers; the spirit of the 
dialogue supports it well. This edi- 
tion, for which the Union have taken 
out a copy-right, is very materially 
improved, by the correction of er- 
rors, and additions to some chapters, 
and a general adaptation of the 
whole to the American reader. 

The following extract will serve as 
a specimen of the book we are re- 
commending. It is selected without 
any regard to its subject or style, 
from the ninth conversation : 

Eliza, Father, | was walking to- 
day, and although it was very mild, 
and the sun shining, [ did not enjoy 
it sO Much as in spring or summer;— 


the leafless trees, and the brown 
fields, produce rather a gloomy feel- 
ing. 

Father. 1am not surprised at that, 
Eliza; the summer is gone, and her 
robe of lively green has disappeared. 
I suppose, however, that your eye 
would feel relieved by looking at the 
new wheaten fields? 

E. Yes, it did. 

F. It is the beautiful green ver- 
dure of spring that tends to enliven 
the animal spirits; and when the 
whole earth is covered with it, the 
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eye is delighted and refreshed. It is 
observable, that as blue and green 
are the softest to the eye-sight, God 
has, in kindness to us, formed, I may 
say, our canopy of the former, and 
our carpet of the latter. 

E. | think, however, that our car- 
pet is spread on a very uneven floor ; 
would it not be better that we had 
fewer mountains and hills, and more 
level ground ? 

H. 1t do not think so; I love the 
high hills and the lofty mountains, 
better than the smooth level green 
fields. O how I should like to be on 
the highest part of the Allegheny 
Mountains. 

C. And will you take me with 
you, when you go? 

H. Yes, Catharine, when father 
pleases to let us. 

F. Well, if we are all in good 
health in the beginning of summer, 
1 will let you go, and go with you 
myself, and take the spy-glass; and 
we shall, if the day be clear, have a 
noble prospect from the summit. 

H. O that will be delightful! 

F. We are not, however, to ima- 
gine, in seeing these, that they are 
the highest in the world. In Italy and 
Switzerland there are higher moun- 
tains; and in South America there 
are some nearly four miles in height. 

E. But of what use are moun- 
tains? 

F. Were they of no other use 
than to lead us to admire the great- 
ness of their Creator, they certaialy 
would not be useless; but they are 
of great use, for we should have no 
streams nor rivers, if we had no hills 
nor mountains; neither would there 
be that circulation of the air which 
we enjoy, without them: besides, 
the beautiful variety of hills and val- 
leys, verdant fields and forests, would 
not be seen; and, as one observes, 
‘*a dismal sea would cover the whole 
face of the earth, and render it at 
best an habitation for aquatic animals 
only.” 


E. Ido admit that a green hill, 


with sheep feeding on it, is a plea- 
sant object ; but what beauty is there 
in great rocky mountains? and I am 
sure they are not fit for the habita- 
tion of any living creature. 

High craggy mountains may 


F. 
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not be what are termed beautiful, but 
they certainly are sublime objects; 
besides, Eliza, they are not without 
inhabitants; “the high hills are a re- 
fuge for the wild goats, and the rocks 
for the conies;” and even on those 
ragged cliffs that overhang the rag- 
ing billows of the sea, where no goat 
or cony could find sustenance, there 
you will find the eagles build their 
nests, and the solan geese, and nu- 
merous other aquatic birds, form 
their habitations. 

H. I have heard, { think, that gold 
and silver are got out of mountains. 

F. Yes; in South America great 
quantities of these metals are found. 
In our own mountains, iron and lead 
are dug out; besides, marble and 
stone for building, beautiful gems, 
and rock crystals, are also got in 
mountains. 

E. Are there not mountains that 
throw up great quantities of burning 
substances? 1 am sure these cannot 
be pleasant objects. 

F. I see you have an aversion to 
mountains under every form. Those 
to which you refer, are called volca- 
noes; and certainly they have often 
a most terrific appearance, and their 
eruptions are attended with the most 
fatal consequences to the inhabitants 
in their vicinity. The three most 
noted volcanoes in Europe, are, 
Mount Etna, in the Island of Sicily— 
Mount Vesuvius, in Italy—and Mount 
Hecla, in Iceland. 

H. Do these always throw out 
burning matter ? 

F. No; there have been about 
forty eruptions from Vesuvius since 
the year 79; and from Etna about 
thirty-five. Some of these have 
swept away whole cities, with their 
inhabitants. The lava, or liquid fire, 
is sometimes seen running down the 
sides of the mountains, like a broad 
river, destroying: every thing in its 
progress ; and nothing stops it till it 
flows into the sea. 

H. Im sure it will then make a 
tremendous noise. 

F. No doubt; but the awful bel- 
lowings of the mountains on these 
occasions, drown the noise produced 
by the confluence of such a river 
with the ocean. 

H. Well, after all, I should like 
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to see these mountains throwing up 
their fire and smoke. 





AUXILIARY UNIONS, 


Recognised, December 13th, 1825. 


Clemington {N. J.] Sunday school. 
Rev. Mr. Scovil, Pres. Miss Dottera, 
Secretary. 


Philadelphia St. John’s Methodist 
Sunday School. Anthony Sherler, 
Pres. John Booth, Secretary. 


Indiana Sabbath School Unior, 
Instituted Oct. 11, 1825. Hon. Jas. 
Scott, Pres. Rev. John M. Dickey, 
Ast Vice Pres. Rev. R. Hammond, 2nd 
Vice Pres. Alexander Williamson, 
Corydon, Ind, Sec’ry. John F. Ross, 
Treas. Rev. Samuel I. Scott, Rev. 
William W. Martin, Rev. Isaac Reed, 
Rev. James H. Johnson, Ebenezer 
Baldwin, Mason C. Fitch, James Mar- 
tin, Henry S. Handy, Jeremiah Raw- 
land, James Morrison, Jas. M‘Clung, 
and P. S. Loode, Managers. 


Dover [Del.] Sunday School. Chas. 
Kimmey, Pres. Charles Marim, Do- 
ver, Sec’ry. King Dougall, T'reas. 
Thomas Stevenson, Martin W. Bates, 
John Manlove, Theodore Gallaudet, 
Daniel W. Duhamel, James Stewart, 
and John Smith, Managers. 


Savannah [Geo.] Sunday School 
Union. Instituted Oct. 1825, (Off- 
cers not yet elected.] 


Livingston County [N. Y.] Sunday 
School Union. Instituted August, 
1825. Orlando Hastings, Pres. Wil- 
liam Finley, Ist Vice Pres. Jos. W. 
Lawrence, 2nd Vice Pres. Rev. Nor- 
ris Bull, Geneseo, Sec’ry. Eben N. 
Bull, Treas. Jacob B. Hall and Chas. 
Scott, Managers. 


Washington County Sabbath School 
Union. Instituted January 28, 1824. 
Fayette Shepherd, Pawlet, Vt. Corres. 


Sec’ry. and John W. Proudfit, Rec. 
Sec. 


Rhode Island Sunday School Union. 
Instituted 1825. Rev. Stephen Gano, 
Pres. Abner Kingman, Ist Vice Pres. 
Rev. Joel Mann, 2nd Vice Pres. Rev. 
Oliver Brown, 5d Vice Pres. Rey. 











Willham Gammell, 4th Vice Pres. and 
Samuel King, 5th Vice Pres. David 
Cady, Treas. Col. Walter Paine, Rev. 
William Patten, D. D. Gen. Chris- 
topher Rhodes, Rev. David Benedict, 
Col. John Brown, Jos. Smith, Jr. Na- 
than Waterman, Jr. Alexander Jones, 
Allen Wardwell, Charles Dyer, Sa- 


muel Whitehorn, and Thomas §S, 
Taylor, Directors. 


Lexington [S. C.] Sunday School. 
Rev. Godfrey Drehz, Pres. Rev. Geo. 
Scott, Vice Pres, A. H. Fort, Lexing- 
ton C. H. Sec’ry. Jacob Wingard, 
Rec. Sec. Wert Coughman, Foon 
Henry Muller, John Drehz, Zedekiah 
Watkins, Dan’!. Senn, Michael Roach, 
Thomas Rall, Jacob Nonnemaker, Jr. 
Jacob. Moser, Emanuel Coughman, 
Samuel Archer, Benjamin Roof, and 
Thomas K. Poindexter, Managers. 





Moneys received by the Treasurer of 
the American Sunday School Uni- 
on, from the 20th of November to 
the 20th of December, 1825. 


MINISTERS MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 


By the payment of thirty dollars and 

upwards. 

Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D. by 
members of the 6th Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, $30 

Rev, John H. Kennedy, Pastor of 
the 6th Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, by members of 
his congregation, 30 

OTHER MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 

By the payment of thirty dollars and 

upwards, 


John C. Pechin, $30 
Thomas Astley, 30 


MEMBERS FOR ONE YEAR, 


By the payment of three dollars and 
upfrwards, 
Timothy C. Goodman, Cincin- 
nati, 
David Lewis, Jr. 
William Stavely, 
John P. Haven, New York, 


wees 


DONATIONS. 

From S. A.—A Manager, $50 
George Fales, 3 
James Fassitt, 10 
A Friend, 1 
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FOR THE MISSIONARY FUND. Privileges.— Members of the American Sunday 
pos School Union, by the payment of thirty dollars 
William Wallace, $i at one tim, or three dollars annually, have the 
Philadelphia Sunday School privilege of receiving one copy (twelve numbers 


a year) of the American Sunday School Magazine, 
Concert of Prayer, Decem- (this publication) without addioonal aacer~ot 


ber, 13 30 |} purchasing books, for their own use, or gratu> 
tous distmbution, pubhshed by the Union, at the 
INITIATORY SUBSCRIPTIONS, reduerd prices, and of voting at all meetings of 
S ap Every clergyman, who is a member 
pra of the society, and whose school society is at- 
Of three dollars a % pn hms the tached to the Union. is, also, ex officio, , io 
following auxiliaries, applicable to }} ger, and privileged to attend and vote at all 
the Missionary Fund, by a late vote Pes of = areas ms 
person purchasing s to the amount 
of the Board. of six dollars per annum, would, if a 
member, be allowed a discount of * 


Ree cent, or, 1 50 
Which, with the Magazine, 1 50 














Clemington S. S. New Jersey, 
St. John’s Meth. S. S. U. Phil’a. 
Indiana 8. S. Union Society, 
Dover S. School, Del. 
Savannah S. 8. Union, 
Livingston Co. S. S. Union, 
Washington Co. S. S. Union, 
Rhode Island 8S. S. Union, 
Lexington [S. C.] 8. S. U. S. 


Would be, & 3 00 
» the amount of his annual subscription. 


C7 Persons who desire to devise lands or mo- 
ney for the benefit of this society, should devise 
the same to some individual, or individuals as 
trustees, for the use and benefit of the “ Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, instituted at Philadel- 
| phia,in 1824,” 
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Potices and Acknowledgments. 


On a review of the Sunday School Union’s proceedings, during the year 
1825, we are enabled to make the following statement. The number of 


editions of books published, is 224; of these, 20 are of the octavo size, 32 
of the duodecimo, 79 of the octodecimo, and 64 of the 32s, or smallest size ; 
and 29 of other sizes, including tickets. ‘To give a more correct idea of the 
amount of labour, we give the number of pages of each size. 

Octavo pages, 862,500 

Duodecimo pages, 1,596,500 

18mo. pages, 7,451,000 

32. do. 4,331,000 





Total number of pages, 14,241,000 
And 611,000 tickets. 


The Board have made 29 missionary appointments; of these, two were 
sick, er declined—ten petformed eighty weeks of missionary labour, in visit- 
ing schools and establishing others, and organizing societies, and the labours 
of the others were rendered gratuitously. 


The following Prize Essays have been received : ; 
“Pilgrim of Leyden ;” “4 8;” “L. K.;” “——@;” “C ;” “M;” *Z;” 
“3 ;” ** Castine ;” ‘* Manville,” and two communications from Smyrna. 


Anna Ross.—An 18mo., volume, with this title, has just been published by 
the Union, with four new copperplate engravings. It is by the author of 
those justly popular works, ‘*The Decision,” ‘* Profession is not Principle,” 
&c, and has our hearty recommendation. 


Catalogue.—A Fourth Edition of the sat ay of the Sunday School Uni- 
on’s books, &c. is in press, and will be ready for delivery (gratis_) in a few 
days, to those who call for it. 


Engravings.—An arrangement having been made with Mr. Gripent, the 
engraver, to devote his time exclusively to the business of the Union, their 
future publications will be ornamented with a larger number of engravings, 
in his best style, and every effort will be made to render the books, issued 
from the Depository, acceptable to the Christian public. 








